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BOOK CLINIC 


romon 


1942-1943 


M. BARROWS & CO. 
Stina: The Story of a Cook: 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 


Near Horizons 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO. 


the lives and times of 
archie and mehitabel 


The Robber Bridegroom 


Vertical Warfare 


HARPER & BROS. 
Motion and Time Study 


HASTINGS HOUSE 
The Old Bay Paths 


HERITAGE PRESS 
The Return of the Native 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS 


The Pioneer to the 
Kentucky Emigrant 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 
America Sings 


The Book of Modern 


Composers 


Of the seventy-three books selected by The 


Trade Book Clinic of the American Institute of Graphic 


Arts for their general excellence of production, thirty- 


seven used BANCROFTS’ BOOK CLOTHS. 


The Collected Poems of 
William Alexander Percy 
The Fall of Paris 
The First Thanksgiving 
Listen. Germany ! 
THE MACMILLAN CO. 
Little Magic Horse 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH 
American Agriculture, 
1899-1939 
W. W. NORTON & CO. 
Mediaeval Art 
UNIVERSITY OF 
OKLAHOMA PRESS 
Plowman’s Folly 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

The Theory of Capitalist 
Development 

Economy for Epicures 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

PRESS 

Czechoslovakia in 
European History 

The First Century of Flight 


in America 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
Arthur Pendragon of Britain 


RANDOM HOUSE 
The Dream Department 
Gideon Planish 


ROY PUBLISHERS 
Conrad and His 


Contemporaries 


SHERIDAN HOUSE 
The Art of Murder 


SIMON & SCHUSTER 
Roughly Speaking 
The Story of the Americas 


A Treasury of Great Poems 


VIKING PRESS 
Children Object! 
Dash and Dart 
Francis Parkman 
The Tree of Life 
Wide is the Gate 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
Texas: A World in Itself 


With the major part of Bancrofts’ facilities devoted to producing fabrics for mili- 
tary purposes, they have been able by resourceful planning and the loyalty of 
their employees, to manufacture sufficient bookcloth to satisfy only the bare re- 


quirements of our customers. We are very grateful to the users of Bancrofts’ 


Book Cloths for their patience and understanding. 


o 


Sales Agent for Bancrofts’ Book Cloths 


ALBERT D. SMITH & COMPANY, 290 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 
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Both Are Helping 
SMASH the Axis 


Turse two Sheridan Presses have gone to war and are now 
contributing their part to the tremendous aircraft production 
program for Victory being carried on by our Government. 
The illustration on the right shows the familiar Sheridan 
Book Smasher. This machine, besides being actively 
engaged in the production of books to train American 
fighting men and maintain home front morale, is 
now also actively engaged in forming and dieing 
out vital aircraft parts and equipment. 
The press shown on the left is stamping out 
production parts for medium bombers and 
fighter planes. While Sheridan factories 
are now exclusively devoted to building 
special machines for the victory pro- 
gram, the same men and equipment 
will be ready to turn to building 
Sheridan precision equipment 
when the war is over. Mean- 
while, Sheridan is not over- 
looking the needs of bind- 
ers for repair and main- 
| a 4 ay tenance parts for cur- 
Lee rent plant operation. 
| Watch Sheridan in 
the future and re- 
; : ly on Sheridan 
' . service now! 
| 


T.W.& CB. SHERIDAN CO. 


135 Lafayette Street, New York 13, N. Y. 183 Essex Street, Boston, Mass. 
600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Rickmansworth, Herts, England 
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UIAMUND GOLOR ROLL 


used on this 


en 


a design called for rich colors — 


and Diamond Color Rolls fulfilled every expecta- 
tion. Diamond Brown and Ivory Pigment Rolls were 
used on a rich red cover cloth. The result is a magnificent 
stamping that is artistic and impressive. You can always depend on 
Diamond Color Rolls for richness of color... for finest definition... for 
clean solid coverage with one impression of the die. Time-tested Diamond Color 
Rolls cre pure pigment, dry on contact, save time and reduce stamping costs. 


Available in 28 brilliant and unfading colors and white. 


OTHER DIAMOND PRODUCTS: Diamond Decorative Leaf; 
Diamond Panel Color Rolls; Imitation Gold; 


Aluminum and Metallic Color Rolls. 


For special application and um 
usual stamping problems consult 
us freely. Hastings 123 year 
experience is at your service. 


HASTINGS & CO. 


Established 1820 


819 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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Faintly but surely the lights appear 
again—bringing into sharper outline the Coventrys and Chungkings 
and Stalingrads. 


But-man knows how to build as well 
as how to destroy. The world will be rebuilt-and, in the rebuilding, 
we can provide a permanent place ‘for peace. 


Peace depends on understanding. 
And so the people in one land must learn about the people in other 
lands. Books and more books will have to be-written—printed, 
bound and circulated so that all of us will have a vision of what the 
future can hold and none of us will ever forget the fate we have so 


narrowly escaped. These are challenging assignments for the makers 
of books. 


The manufacturers of Binders Board have had a share 
in the production of books that have helped to train our 
Su, people to fight a war. Now they look forward to hav- 
fig ing a part in the making of books which will help to 
shape a peace. 
“tain 
45 gon" BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS 
CAROLINE L. LLOYD, INC. 
280 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BINDERS BOARD is manufactured in accordance with 
U.S. Commercial Standard CS50-34 by the following mills: 


Colonial Board Co Manchester, Conn. The Davey Co. . Jersey City, N. J. 
Consolidated Paper Co. . . . Monroe, Mich: Fandango Mills . . . Milburn, N. J. 
Fibreboard Products Inc., San Francisco, Cal. Shryock Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOOKS BOUND IN BINDERS BOARD ARE BOUND TO LAST 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 
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BOOKS AROUND THE WORLD The second anniver- 
sary of Pearl Harbor and the advent of another Christmas 
season may seem somewhat incongruous when considered to- 
gether. Yet they are similar for both occur at a time when the 
promise of the return of peace and good will to a war-torn 
earth seems strongest. The appearance of “V for Victory” on 
the horizon is now something more of reality than hope. 

Nevertheless, the fight is not over and we must be pre- 
pared for perhaps equal if not greater material sacrifices to 
assure final victory. There is no measure which can compute 
the sacrifice in blood, pain and sorrow which is yet to come. 
Much of the “blood, sweat, and tears” which has been the lot 
of many of our allies has been spared America, hence we 
should not protest so violently against shortages in materials, 
luxuries, and other articles of daily life. Realization of the 
difficulties that others have had to bear, sometimes helps to 
alleviate ours. 

One result of the United Nations’ mutual struggle against 
Fascism: has been a renewed interest in each other’s people, 
their customs, habits of life, likes and dislikes. In our own 
industry, little has been known of how our neighbors, in any 
direction of the compass, produce their books, pamphlets, and 
other products of this industry, and what effect the war has 
had upon them. To end, as much as is in our power, this 
condition and to further mutual understanding, BsBP pre- 
sents in this issue a summary of book production as it has 
found it in our northern and southern neighbors, Canada and 
Latin America. In addition, readers will find a résumé of the 
year’s progress in Britain. From time to time, additional 
articles will be published detailing methods and procedures 
all around this tightly knit planet. We welcome comments 
from our readers or additional information which may be at 
their disposal, and hope that we will be doing our share in 
spreading good will and understanding, not only at Christ- 
mastide, but throughout the year. 


PAPER FOR VICTORY Victory depends on paper! 
Scores of essential items of warfare use paper, if not in their 
construction, for their packing and protection until ready 
for use. Bombs and shells, for example, require paper con- 
tainers, while aircraft signals and flares are made from waste 
paper. Food, bullets, and medicine, too, reach the front in 
paper containers. And books, medicine for the soul as well 
as the mind, also appreciably require paper. 

Unless more paper is forthcoming, neither books nor the 
more urgent materials mentioned above, will be available to 
our fighting forces. It is then that disaster, always lurking 
in the background, may step to the fore. At the present rate, 
America will be short 1,500,000 tons of waste paper, which in 
turn will bring about, according to Justice James F. Byrnes, 
Director of War Mobilization, an over-all shortage of between 
three and four million tons of paper and board. 

It is vital that everyone in the graphic arts make every 
single scrap of paper count. The destruction of a single sheet 
by burning as waste is almost sabotage. Sheets or signatures 
spoiled in the bindery or pressroom must be salvaged as waste 
paper, or soon we shall have no paper available to print upon. 
Wherever possible, minor defects should not be permitted to 
overweigh the need for paper. Slight smears or smudges 
should no longer consign such paper to the waste bins—only 
bad tears or setoffs should cause it to be so discarded. 

Must anything be said about the need of waste paper for 
production of boards? If you want to find out for yourself 
how serious the shortage is, ask your supplier or board manu- 
facturer if he wants that paper! 
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ACTION ON THE NATPB FRONT As BsBP goes to 
press, announcement is made that pamphlet and trade binders 
associations throughout the country are being invited by J. 
Kaymond Tiffany, chairman of the Organization Committee 
of the National Association of Trade and Pamphlet Binders, 
to attend an organization meeting in N.Y.C. sometime in Feb- 
ruary. Pointing out how important is the task of preparing 
for postwar action ‘right now, Judge Tiffany is seeking an 
expression from these leaders as to how many could attend 
such a meeting and help to formulate a program. 

The crying need for such an organization has been detailed 
on these pages so often that repetition would add nothing. 
But Mr. Tiffany points out that aside from the normal diffi- 
culties common to this industry, there are the overwhelming 
problems which will face all industries in the postwar period. 
These will be just so much tougher for those who are unor- 
ganized to meet their impact. The questions of securing 
trained labor, or restoring lost business, developing new 
markets, improvements in machinery and plant buildings, and 
myriads of related problems will have to be faced squarely. 
Singly, they will be difficult, perhaps too difficult; but in a 
united trade association, there will be the force of concerted 
action, opinion, and finance. Members of this industry who 
give a hang for either its or their own future will make an 
effort to attend the meeting, even if they have to hang on a 
strap in a crowded bus or railway coach to do so. 


* 

A 
VERY 
MERRY 
CHRISTMAS 


to our readers 
and our advertisers 
whether in the armed 
forces or persevering 
in their tasks on the home 
front; to those who are giving 
unselfishly of their time to cooperate 
in civilian defense; to those who are going 
to give more than they can afford to the deserving; 
to those who will be keeping uppermost in mind the 
meaning and significance of Christmas regardless of 

what impends, and to all and sundry not mentioned herein. 

As long as we hold faith, and hope lives in the hearts of men, 
there will always be a Christmas and peace will come again, 
MERRY 
MERRY 
CHRISTMAS 





TECHNICAL BOOKS 


ECHNICAL BOOKS are an important part 
Ty the book printing industry. Their pro- 
duction has been stimulated by the war and they 
will undoubtedly be of great importance when 


peace returns because of wartime developments. 


The requirements of illustrations, diagrams, 
line drawings and tabular matter—all so essen- 
tial in technical books—can be greatly simplified 


through reproduction by offset lithography. 
The “Books by Offset” exhibit contains 


many examples of how offset serves the pro- 
ducer of technical books. If you would like 
to see them, write us for further details. 


“BOOKS BY OFFSET” 


is a traveling exhibit of The American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, Inc. Complete sets may also be viewed 
at the Harris Seybold Potter Company offices listed 
below, or by special request in your own community. 


HARRIS SEYBOLD POTTER COMPANY 


HARRIS DIVISION, Cleveland 5, Ohio «© SEYBOLD DIVISION, Dayton F7, Ohio 


MANUFACTURERS OF OFFSET MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER CUTTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHIC * LETTERPRESS AND TRIMMERS * KNIFE GRINDERS * DIE PRESSES 
GRAVURE PRINTING MACHINERY WRIGHT DRILLS * MORRISON STITCHERS 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 
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ENDURING REPUTATION 


COATED, UNCOATED AND SPECIALTY BOOK 
PAPERS FOR LETTERPRESS, OFFSET, ROTOGRAVURE 


A good name cannot be bought. It must 
be earned. Good deeds — fair dealing 
—honest craftsmanship — they were all 
high in the ideals of the founders of 
this mill. They are just as high today 
in the ideals of the modern Bryant organi- 
zation. 

The Bryant name today goes on paper 


contributing greatly in the Victory pro- 


gram ... tomorrow on fine printing papers 
that will be as far ahead of their day as 
Lincoln was ahead of his. 

For now . . . while Bryant production is 
concentrated on Victory . . . Bryant in- 
genuity is actively dedicated to the future 

. to better papers for the gigantic job 
that printing will have to do when peace 


comes again. 


EVERY DAY MORE PRINTERS pi 
USING MORE PAPER MADE 


BRYANT 


PAPER COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO 29F, MICHIGAN 
CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 





for your 
many expressions of appreciation of our efforts to 
give you the usual high quality LAWSON SERVICE 


on your Seybold-Morrison-Wright Equipment. 


A 


For those at this time requiring additional equip- 


ment we have a constantly changing inventory of 


LAWSON REBUILT Seybold Cutters, 


Trimmers, 


Morrison Stitchers and Wright Drills. 


WE 


E. P. LAWSON CO... INC. 


Eastern Sales Agents 


‘ 
i 
: 
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SEYBOLD CUTTERS and BINDERY EQUIPMENT 
MORRISON STITCHERS @© WRIGHT DRILLS 


426 WEST 33RD STREET, NEW YORK 


Philadelphia: Bourse Building 


Boston: 170 Summer Street 
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ROOFER IERIE 
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@ Yes, there are cold vegetable adhesives or hot 
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animal glues made by Swift & Company for m3 Can we help you? 
all uses, including the following: Zz 

oe Z There are still a lot of noncritical 
Rockbinsing a adhesives available. There are still 
Bottle labeling P many ways to do a good gluing job, 


Carton sealing 


i ra even under present conditions. 
Case any 2 Our work today isn’t “‘selling’’; 
Folding boxes a rather, it’s ‘helping’. . . helping our 
Laminating a 


customers meet the fast changing 
Leather goods 


Loose leaf binders 


Magazine coverings 


conditions due to new materials, new 
container problems, new demands, 


and new restrictions. 


Mounting Today our 50 years of glue and 
Padding 

Remoistening helpful to many customers. It’s yours 
Spreader sets for the asking. 

Tight wrapping 


Can we help you? 
Tin labeling 
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ps adhesive experience is proving most 
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z= 
Tube winding = 
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SWIFT & COMPANY 


Glue Division - Chicago 9 
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“Our WorLD Topay” Geography 
“AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
ALLYN AND BACON —Publishers 
Norwoop Press —Binders 


= in Terek Book Cloth, these schoolbooks are 
outstanding examples of the fine educational material 


available today to help teachers present a better 
understanding of our Government—and of the people 
of other lands. 


ATHOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Factory and New England Office: ATHOL, Mass. 


New York Office and Export Dept., 120 E. 41st St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Chicago Office 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 


Pacific Coast Agents: A. B. BOYD COMPANY 
1239 Howard Street. ........... .San Francisco 3, Calif. 
763 East 14th Street Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
S. E. Corner E. Union and Morrison Portland 14, Oregon 
404 Dexter Avenue Seattle 9, Washington 
Southwestern Life Bldg., Room 414 Dallas 1, Texas 
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© You and Your Loved Ones 
Wherever They. May Be 


On Christmas 
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2) O all the men of the trade now 

ZS serving their country...and espe- 
cially to our older friends with sons and 
daughters in the service, we send holiday 
greetings and best wishes for the year to 
come. 


In this year of conflict, the old familiar greet- 


ings have a deeper meaning because they 
express a heartfelt hope for lasting “Peace 
on Earth” and brighter days in the near future. 
It is with this thought in mind that we sin- 
cerely wish you 


“A Merry Christmas and 
A Happy New Year!” 


K - CHICAGO 


NEW ENGLAND DISTRIBUTOR: MARSHALL SON G&G WHEELOCK, INC., BOSTON 
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Use of Ludlow slugs in hot- 
stamping book-covers with 
roll leaf. In column at left 
is shown a selection of Lud- 
low typefaces suitable for 


Library rebinders are doing their 
part in wartime by reconditioning 
books whose usefulness otherwise 
would be lost. Many of the most 
successful library rebinders use 
Ludlow equipment to supply the 
composition for hot-stamping the 
cover titles on rebound books. 

Cast from metal of special for- 
mula, Ludlow slugs stand up under 
the heat treatment and pressure 
to which they are subjected in hot- 
stamping operations. 

With the Ludlow system of hand- 
set, slug-cast composition, many 
difficulties encountered with brass 
type are eliminated. Every slug is 
new and clean, giving sharp, clear 
print. A Ludlow slugline is a solid 










dew 5 alle in 
Fe seals of Wools 


unit, making for rapid and con- 
venient changes from one title to 
another in the pallet. There are no 
loose letters to pull out in stamp- 
ing, and the composition, once 
checked, remains free from errors. 
Spoiled covers are reduced to a 
minimum. 

Although our manufacturing fa- 
cilities are today-almost wholly 
devoted to war production, to the 
best of our ability we shall con- 
tinue to supply parts and service 
to keep Ludlow equipments in 
binderies operating efficiently. 

Upon request, we will gladly 
supply complete information on 
the Ludlow and its use in stamp- 
ing book-covers. 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 2032 ciybourn Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois 


15 








The pages’ll wear out 
Before they'll tear out! 


Swing-O-Fing 


314 DEAN STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. *« Division of THE FRED GOAT CO., INC., Est. 1893 
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The Biggest ‘‘Hit’’ in 123 Years! 


HASTINGS 


eo 


~ 


ELECTROLL | 


Not since Hastings & Co. was founded in 
1820 has any Hastings gold product met 
with the success and acceptance that has 
been accorded Hastings 24k ELECTROLL 
Sized Gold! Its extreme flexibility has 
permitted its application to stamping jobs 
of practically every type. Its low cost and 
greater economy enable its use where 


previously only imitations were practical. 


Hastings new 24k ELECTROLL is sized gold 
in perfected form. It brings you all the 
lustre, color and beauty of 24k pure gold! 





SIZED GOLD 


HASTINGS & Co. 


Established 1820 


817-821 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 





Produced by a patented process, 24k 
ELECTROLL is a thin, unbroken film of pure 
gold that is absolutely uniform. No laps, 
joins, pinholes, light spots or heavy areas. 
Its perfected sizing assures full coverage 
on most difficult surfaces ... with sharpest 


definition. 


Available in all widths up to 30 inches, 
ELECTROLL makes possible many pro- 


duction economies. For finer stampings, 


greater flexibility, and lower cost, try 24k 
ELECTROLL. 





Branches: Hastings & CO., 1332 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. and 47 W. 16th St., New York 11 (W. H. Kemp Division) 


West Coast Distributors: Harry W. Brintnall Co., Los Angeles, San Francisco & Seattle 
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T the end of the old year and the beginning 
of the new year, we extend the compliments 
of the season and best wishes to our many friends in the 


book manufacturing and bookbinding industry. 


Herman Loderhose, Owner 


UNITED PASTE & GLUE CO. 


Specialists in Bookbinding Adhesives 
38 Renwick Street, New York, N. Y. 


Stars 


Tauber-Twist, Tauber-Tube, the S-Ring, the Double-L, and 


the Multi-Ring * * * * these are the stars of the plastic 
bindings. Srong eye appeal and strong economy appeal, too. 
Pages lie flat, turn easily, stay rigid. Let us show you more 


about these and other Tauber-Tube bindings. 


TAUBER-TUBE BINDING 
200 Hudson Street New York 13 
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L. E. CARPENTER & CO. 


Main Office: 444 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE., NEWARK, N. J. 


Chicago Office: Factories: 
535 S. FRANKLIN ST. NEWARK, N. J. and WHARTON,.N. J. 


N. Y. C. Publishers and Binderies Can Call Us at Newark by Dialing REctor 2-1316-1317 


D 
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THE KEYSTONE BINDERY, established more than 30 years ago, is one 
of the nation’s most modern pamphlet binderies, specializing in large-scale 
publication work for printers and publishers. At this holiday season we ex- 
tend to our many friends and customers and to those in the armed services 


of the nation 


y * or, Greetings 


KEYSTONE BINDERY, Inc. 


“Key Your Production With Keystone” 
45 Rose Street, New York City Telephone: COrtland 7-1740 
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Leiman Bros. ROTARY VACUUM PuMmPS 
~~ The STANDARD in 
the PRINTING and 
PAPER INDUSTRY 


See that your next Folder, 
Ruler, Collator, Printing Press 
or other machine is equipped 
with a 


‘sxos, AIR PUMP 


NOISELESS 
POWERFUL 
EFFICIENT 


Sent on trial to Machinery and 
Equipment Manufacturers. 


LEIMAN BROS, Inc. 


172-3 Christie St. Newark, N. J. 
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SOME DAY RUSSIALOID WILL AGAIN 


PROTECT WEAPONS LIKE THESE... 


y= books are weapons, too, but they run a poor 
second to guns when the question arises: 
‘Which needs the covering most?” 
fo protect anti-aircraft guns is just one reason 
that The Pantasote Company is not producing Rus- 
sialoid for bookbinding, but is turning out gov- 
ernment-specified coated impregnated fabrics for 
nts, first-aid kits, food kits, and for scores of other 
r-vital products. When this job is done, Russia- 
| will be back to bind your catalogues, manuals, 
les and other books, and to give them the rich- 
s and long life your customers expect from their 
Ings. 
Right now, wartime problems are adding much 
sur knowledge of coated and impregnated fab- 
especially is this true with the plastics made 
m the new, revolutionary vinyl resins. This 
wledge will be of immense value to you when 
igain apply our efforts to the bookbinding tasks 
1 world at peace. Write for details. 


444 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y 
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OVER HALF A CENTURY 
OF EXPERIENCE IN COATED 
AND IMPREGNATED FABRICS 


Pantasote, the first successful artificial 
leather, was produced by The Panta- 
sote Company more than fifty years 
ago. Continually improved to meet the 
varied needs of industry, Pantasote 
teday ranks as one of the leaders in 
the coated fabric field. Write us about 
your problems in coated and impreg- 
nated materials and our research de- 
partment will help you work them out. 





“Hey, Leo, look who’s over 
there!“ 


“Well if it isn’t the Holliston 
Mills, up on 40th Street!“ 


Come up and see us! 


AND A TAPPY NEW YEAR TO ALL 
ee 


The HOLLISTON MILLS 
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Bookbinding positions recognized as essential 


WMC specifies several skilled activities 
when performed in producing essential work 


Biwoine or = essenviat 
printed matter, including technical and scientific books 
and journals, has at last been accorded recognition on a 
national basis by the War Manpower Commission, as an 
essential part of the production of such printing. Here- 
tofore its recognition has depended solely upon the de- 
cisions of Regional Manpower Directors, who fortun- 
ately, have in most cases been guided by common sense 
in granting certificates of essentiality to individual 
plants engaged in such work. 

Ever since last spring, when the WPB first appealed 
to the WMC to give the graphic arts industry some 
measure of protection against “raids” on key men by 
war industry and Selective Service, a continuous effort 
has been made by various groups to secure at least some 
measure of protection for bindery occupations; most of 
the printing crafts occupations received theirs in the 
subsequent issuance of WMC orders according “essen- 
tality’ status to printing crafts employed in the produc- 
tion of technical books and journals, newspapers, and 
general magazines. 

The absurdity of a situation which might have re- 
sulted in flat sheets of an army manual being delivered 
to Army instruction headquarters, with a note “fold 
and bind it yourself—all our bindery workers are in 
your army,” was hammered home to WMC officials. 
After re-examining the situation, they concurred. On 
November 2, a memorandum was issued by Collis Stock- 
ing, chairman of the Essential Activities Committee. 
WMC, «xs follows: 

“The binding of essential printing as included in 
Groups 29 and 35 is considered as an integral part of 
the essential printing operation, and is therefore an es- 
sential activity. This type of binding is essential 
whether it is carried on in the establishment also en- 
gaged in the essential printing or in an independent 
establis/: ment.” 

Stocking followed this action with another instruction 
to Regional Manpower Directors on November 23 as 
follows 
“The following occupational titles in the bookbinding 
industry have been added to the essential occupations of 
Group No. 29, Communications Services: multiple-fold- 
Ing Machine operator, gathering machine operator, flat 
sheet cutter, multiple-knife book trimmer, all-around 
stock cutter (case-binding materials), backing machine 
operator, headbander-and-liner machine operator, cas- 
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ing-in machine operator, casemaking machine operator, 
and all-around bookbinder.”’ 

In the same instruction he made the following change 
in Footnote No. 1 of Group 29 (new matter in italics 
—Ep.): 

“All printing and binding craft occupations listed 
under this section are also intended for application to 
the publication and binding of technical, scientific, and 
engineering journals, and books. See Activity and Occu- 
pation Bulletin No. 35, Technical, Scientific, and Man- 
agement Services, for a listing of the editorial occupa- 
tions of this activity.” 

For the plant which for the most part has a minimum 
of essential work, there is this degree of protection when 
it does undertake such work. The operations mentioned 
above serve as a guide to draft boards in re-classifying 
men of these occupations, and insures their deferment 
until other men in non- or less essential jobs are taken. 
Recognition of the status of binding as an essential ac- 
tivity does not, however, release managers of plants 
engaged chiefly in essential work from the duty of filing 
a request for a certificate of essentiality, and conform- 
ing to WMC regulations relative to transfer of workers, 
filing replacement schedules, etc. 

Such plants must also maintain a general average of 
approximately 75% essential work over a period of 
time (See BaBP, July p. 24) or else they are not en- 
titled to the certificate. As has been pointed out before, 
essentiality is not a permanent umbrella against a shower 
of induction notices, but it is a temporary shelter. 


PAPER Little else of specific importance to this industry 
emanated from the Washington mimeographs and printing 
presses except confirmation of the prediction that the January 
1 cut in publishing paper would be another 15%, or a total 
of 25% by weight under 1942. As BsBP went to press, the 
WPB warned that on Jan. 1 all users of paper would be cut 
to the same level. 

However, some encouragement in the book paper situation 
was found by publishers in a November 20 amendment of 
L-245. This grants permission to use in 1944 any part of an 
allotted 1943 quota for which a definite bona fide print order 
has been filed for 1943 production but on which, for unavoid- 
able reasons, the press run has not started by December 31. 
Any paper, however, for which there is no print order, cannot 
be carried over. 

That the January 1 cut would be 15% was assured by the 
recommendation of that figure by the Book Publishing and 
Manufacturing Advisory Committee on November 8. The 
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committee also” agreed On some revisions of the order as 
follows: “Put into process,” to be defined as applying to the 
entire press run; in other words, all the paper to be con- 
sumed would be regarded as in process once started through 
the press; only a 100% resetting of a book would permit it 
to be classified as a new book; provision for graduated scale 
of curtailment for large and for small publishers. 

An almost negligible amount of paper is available for pub- 
lishers commissioned to produce books for the Army Services 
of Supply. A small tonnage was allotted the Army Service 
Forces under L-245, from which is drawn paper for the Armed 
Services Editions, sponsored by the Council on Books in War- 
time, and for other military uses, leaving little for regular 
publishers to use for army purposes. 

However, Harry F. West, Chief, Book Section, WPB 
Printing & Publishing Division, advised the BMI that in the 
case where a publisher renders his services of design and 
production free of charge and has the manufacturer bill the 
army direct, the paper quota reverts to L-241, as commercial 
printing. Should there be even a minor charge, however, the 
paper comes under L-245. But, if the army should sell the 
books in either case, the quota responsibility is the army’s. 


CONTAINERS Interpretations of the container limitation 
order, L-317, were also issued by the WPB as follows: 

“Under no conditions may any person exceed his footage 

. quota of fibre shipping containers and the only case in which 
he is permitted to exceed tonnage quota is when, in order 
to remain within his footage quota and to package 80% of 
the number of books he packaged during the base period, it is 
necessary for him to exceed his tonnage quota. For example, 
if a publisher used 100,000 square feet of fibreboard weighing 
100 tons and packaged 100,000 books with such fibreboard 
during a certain quarter of 1942, his quota during the cor- 
responding calendar quarter would be 80,000 square feet 
weighing 80 tons and if, in order to remain within his 80,000 
square feet and at the same time package 80,000 books, he 

finds it necessary to exceed his 80-ton quota, he may do so.” 
Following is the interpretation clarifying the position quota- 
wise of publisher and printer with respect to L-317: 

“(a) The printer, as a convenience to his customer (the 


publisher) ships books direct to the publishers’ accounts, Py. 
sumably he puts the books in the fibre containers. The gp. 
tainers are chargeable to the printer’s quota. 

“(b) The printer ships books direct to a central depos} 
rather than to the publisher or the bookstores. The containey 
into which the printer puts the books are chargeable to the 
printer’s quota. 

“(c) The printer ships the books direct to his customer, the 
publisher. Again, the containers in which the printer puts th 
books are chargeable to the printer’s quota.” 


PLATES Publishers are being urged to re-examine their 
cuts and electros and dispose of those which have become 
obsolete. There are plenty of plates lying in warehouses, said 
William F. Fischer, Divisional Supervisor of Industria] §aj- 
vage, WPB, and publishers are asked to go over their lists 
again to eliminate all book plates that will not be used for 
reprinting. Plates not used for four years or which have no 
prospect of immediate use are considered obsolete. 


OPA Ten officials of prominent adhesive firms were 
named by OPA to serve as an Industry Advisory Co:nmittee, 
They were: Frank Greenwald (National Starch Products), Bé- 
win Stein (Stein-Hall Mfg. Co.), A. B. Crowell (Union Paste 
Co.), J. B. B. Stryker (Perkins Glue Co.), H. C. Loderhose 
(United Paste & Glue Co.), William Weaver (Arabol Mfg. 
Co.), George J. Muller (Paisley Products), Allan Lawrence 
(Manhattan Paste & Glue Co.), E. R. Paul (Swift Co.), and 
Edwin H. Arnold (Arnold-Hoffman Co.) 

Among the members of the OPA’s Coated & Combined 
Fabrics Advisory Committee are: E. S. Nickerson (E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours Co.), E. A. Clare (Athol Mfg. Co.), C. V. 
Austin (Holliston Mills), W. F. Regnery (Western Shade 
Cloth Co.), J. D. Lippman (Textileather Corp.), and L. E 
Carpenter (L. E. Carpenter Co.) 


CONSOLIDATION The Printing and Publishing Division 
of the WPB has been made part of the Forest Products 
Bureau under the direction of Harold Boeschenstein, co-or- 
dinator of pulp and paper production. All government di- 
visions dealing with pulp, paper, paper products, wood and 
lumber have been consolidated in order to reduce red tape. 


Library binders study postwar operation 


At LBI’s War and Postwar Conference, Barr 


warns there'll be “no favors for our business” 


Waar can se pone To RE- 
duce wartime troubles, and what each library binder 
can do to develop a better business after the war, were 
the two main subjects discussed by the War and Post- 
war Conference of the Library Binding Institute. held 
at the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, November 5 and 
6. The Conference replaced the LBI’s Ninth Annual 
Convention. 

The largest joint session with librarians in the Insti- 
tute’s history opened the meeting. Despite conditions, 
more librarians attended than ever before, nearly 200 
coming from all parts of Ohio. Judging from comments 
and letters received afterwards, the enthusiasm of the 
librarians for the program was higher than at any 
previous meeting. 

In opening the meeting, Lawrence D. Sibert (New 
Method Book Bindery), LBI president, pointed out that 
the organization was “born” in Cleveland at the first 
convention in 1935, although the cooperative program of 
librarians and binders was started before that time. 


Clarence S. Metcalf (Librarian, Cleveland Public Li- 
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brary), presided over the Joint Session; in his com- 
ments, he emphasized the importance of binding in 
library budgets and stressed the need for good binding 


done at decent wages and under decent working 
conditions. 


librarians sketch plans 


Wuar prosiems the libraries are wrestling with now 
and what plans they are making for the future were 
sketched in a series of papers by leading librarians, in- 
cluding: Edna G. Moore (Librarian, Elyria Public 
Library), president of the Ohio Library Assn., and 
Clarence W. Sumner (Librarian, Public Library of 
Youngstown and Mahoning County, Ohio): “Conserva- 
tion of Library Collections Under Wartime Conditions ; 
R. Russell Munn (Assistant to Librarian, Cleveland 
Public Library): “Libraries After the War”; John B. 
Nicholson Jr. (Librarian, Fenn College Library, Cleve 
land): “The College Library in the War Training Pro- 
gram”; and Katharine M. Holden (Head, Circulation 
Dept., Yonkers, N. Y., Public Library): “Postwar Bx 
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They’re doing a big job, so the LBI re-elected president, : ; 
L. D. Sibert, and vice president, W. H. Rademaekers yon oe be quite sure that just about 

the time these eloquent expressions 
of affection get loudest, the backbone of our country is 
about to be kicked in its tenderest point. 


>” 


tension of Library Service.” Mr. Sumner, in particular, 
pointed to the failure of the library profession to get 
practical recognition from war agencies in Washington. 

Other papers included “The Way of a Librarian 
With a Book” by Lesley Newton (Director, Children’s 
and School Dept., Lakewood, Ohio, Public Library), 
“The Preservation of Reference Material in a Financial 
Library’ by Alta B. Claflin (Librarian, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Cleveland), “Conservation and Binding 
in the Canton Public Library” by Laura B. Briese- 
meister (Librarian, Canton, Ohio, Public Library 
Assn.), “The Army Medical Library and Its Conserva- 
tion” by Capt. Thomas E. Keys, Sn.C., AUS (Officer in 
Charge, Cleveland Branch, Army Medical Library), 
presented by Dr. Max H. Fisch, Curator. In connection 


with Capt. Keys’ paper, there was an interesting exhibit 
of rare old volumes from the Army Medical Library 
and of examples of the work of restoring them. 


Others who spoke and presented greetings from their 
organizations were: Helen Hefling (Head, Catalogue 
Dept., Lakewood Public Library, and president of the 
Cleveland Chapter, Special Libraries Assn.), George F. 
Strong (Associate Director, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity Library, Cleveland), and Amy Winslow (County 


Librarian, Cuyahoga County Library, Cleveland). 
“Problems of Maintaining Library Service in War- 

time” was the subject of a panel discussion at a special 

afternoon session sponsored by the Ohio Library Assn. 


and presided over by Walter Brahm (State Librarian, 
Ohio State Library, Columbus). 

The morning session was followed 
by a Joint Luncheon at which all ki- 
brarians were guests of the Board of 
Directors of the LBI. 


“small business”? penalized 


IN HIS ANNUAL REPORT, presented to 
the Joint Session, Executive Di- 
rector Pelham Barr reviewed the 
events of the year and pointed out 
that the members should not have 
been surprised at anything that hap- 
pened. He said, in part: “You may 
feel as though a few tanks and jeeps 
have been riding back and forth over 
you for a year—but you still know 
atank from a jeep. 

“How can we explain why the 
manpower policy is designed to en- 
courage people to leave libraries and 
binderies for less essential work? 
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“You have learned during the past 
year that wage ceilings did not keep 
down bindery labor costs—in fact, 
they have increased them. And by 
the way, how many of you library 
binders are hoarding labor, the way 
some big war contractors are doing? 


“Why have all these things been 
happening to you during the past 
year? In the first place, you are 
small business. That’s a crime. You 
may not have realized this because, 
as long as you can remember, you've 
been told by the politicians that 
small business is the bulwark of de- 
mocracy, the very foundation of our 
national economy and welfare, the 
very backbone of our country. But 


post-war fairyland 


“THE SECOND REASON,” Barr continued, “is that your 
only reason for existence is that you serve libraries. 
That is a crime, too. There is no escaping the fact that 
libraries are not considered necessary by Washington— 
not when it comes to writing regulations. 

“Books in general are discriminated against. In fact, 
there seems to be so much discrimination in Washington 
against books that one wonders how deep the anti-book 
feeling must be. 

“We're all developing a new belief in fairyland: Ac- 
cording to the advertisements and political speeches, the 
minute the war ends we'll have a brand new post-war 
world which will be fairyland, only better, and with the 
most modern scientific and social improvements. Each 
binder sees a vision of the morning of the Armistice. 
Superman or Captain Future will be in the bindery and 
it will be filled with a wondrous collection of gadgetry. 
And even if the books will be the same old wreckage 
that goes to a bindery, the materials for binding will be 
mysteriously new, strong, and beautiful. Books will 
move through the bindery untouched by human hands 
and will come out rebound in a style which will please 
every customer. Well, when it comes to the post-war 
fairyland, the best time to wake up is before you doze 
off. 


“Nobody is going to do anything for the library 





Morris Dess, re-elected. LBI treasurer, and 
J. Howard Atkins, named to ALA-LBI committee 
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binders and they should not ask for special favors. 
They should continue to try to exercise their rights, 
but they should not be disappointed if they do not suc- 
ceed. They will have to depend on themselves and on 
their own cooperative efforts. Good times or bad, they 
will have to continue to be good binders, without benefit 
of post-war miracles or Superman.” 


re-elect officers 


Five sessions covered the LBI’s own program. The 
“question and answer session,” held Friday evening, went 
thoroughly into the meaning of current regulations which 
affect the industry. Particular attention was given to 
the priorities regulations and to those on wage stabiliza- 
tion. In the case of the latter, several hours were spent 
on discussing what is permitted and what is prohibited. 
The trend of Washington developments was discussed 
by the executive director. 

All the officers and directors were re-elected at the 
business session. The officers are: president, Lawrence 
D. Sibert (New Method Book Bindery, Jacksonville, 
Ill.) ; vice-president, William H. Rademaekers (Rade- 
maekers, Newark, N. J.) ; treasurer, Morris Dess (Dess 
& Talan Co., N.Y.C.). Karl F. Schaefer (Chivers Book 
Binding Co., Brooklyn) was elected to the Board of 
Directors, and J. Howard Atkins (F. J. Barnard & Co., 
Boston) was elected LBI representative on the ALA- 
LBI Joint Committee to take the place of the late 
Arthur E. Wheeler. Tribute was paid to the latter and 
a commemorative resolution passed. 

In his annual report, President Sibert said, in part: 
“You will remember that last year I promised you a 
tougher year than the one before. I am sorry to say 
my promise has been kept. But we have managed to pull 
through, in spite of all our difficulties. And I am sure 


we shall do so in the year ahead, even though it may be 
worse than 1943 for a while. So we can be more thay 
ever glad that we have a strong organization to work 
for us and advise us and help us as much as we can be 
helped in these days. 

The technical session, which opened Saturay’s meet. 
ings, took up the various binding materials in turn. Barr 
reported on the status of each, and the members told 
of their experiences in buying and using materials now 
available. Arrangements were made to put on a more 
general basis the services of LBI headquarters in help- 
ing members locate needed supplies, and the Executive 
Director indicated some of the research planned for 
the future. 

At the management session, the main topic of dis- 
cussion was labor turnover and the increases in unit 
labor costs. The members exchanged valuable experience 
as to methods of reducing the serious effects of labor 
turnover. Growing difficulties in transportation of books 
in some parts of the country were also considered. 

The special session on Post-War Planning started with 
an outline by the Executive Director of what the libra- 
ries are thinking and doing about their future. With 
this as background, he gave specific suggestions as to 
how each member can go about getting ready for the 
kind of business he wants to have after the war. 

The Conference closed with an informal, no-speech 
banquet on Saturday evening, followed by a theatre 
party at The Cleveland Playhouse. The banquet was 
attended by several of the librarians who had been on 
the Joint Session program. Souvenirs for the ladies were 
costume jewelry; the members received small bottles of 
hand lotion with the message: “Last year you got aspirin 
because 1943 was going to be hard on the head. 1944 
will be hard on the hands.” 


Canada produces its first Bibles 


Thousands of paper-cover American and British 


titles 


DB ANADA’S USUAL DEPEND- 


ence upon Great Britain for her book needs was cracked 
wide open on October 27 when the first of 100,000 copies 
of the Bible rolled off the presses in Toronto. They 
were printed and bound by the Ryerson Press under an 
agreement with the Oxford University Press of England 
and with the permission of the King’s Printer. Blind- 
stamped, these Canadian-made Bibles measure 454” x 
67%”. Though the printing plates are imported, ‘cloth 
and board made in Canada are being used for the cover. 
This 16mo Bible is printed on special 30-Ib. paper, 30% 
thinner than regular Oxford India Bible stock, devel- 
oped by Provincial Paper, Ltd.. Toronto. It is loaded 
with opacity chemicals like titanium, and has the unusual 
property that the pages repel each other. 

Another Bible edition of 50,000 copies is being plan- 
ned by Wm. Collins, Sons & Co. This will be the 
Brevier 8vo Text Bible, the biggest and most popular 
edition of the Bible in England. The printing plates 


will be made in Canada from imported master plates and 


the printing will be done by the Ryerson Press. Several 
better grade types of bindings will be used. 
Bible printing rights have been rigidly controlled in 
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also come off the Dominion’s presses 


the British Empire since 1604, only four firms in the 
Empire (three in England and one in Scotland) being 
allowed to print the King James version. A good deal 
of credit for the breaking down of this tradition is said 
to be due to E. E. Woolon, Toronto representative of the 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. For a long 
time, cheap, inferior copies of the Bible, printed in 
Japan, circulated widely, much to the annoyance of 
Woolon. Canadian publishers were not permitted to 
publish them while the Japanese Bibles could enter the 
country without paying any tariff. 


blitz sets ball rolling 


Wuen CANADA ENTERED THE waAR, Woolon wrote 300 
letters to various union organizations urging them to 
petition Prime Minister Mackenzie King for permission 
to print Bibles. An attempt, several years earlier, t 
appeal to George VI himself had resulted in a mild 
reprimanded for submitting it directly instead of to the 
late Lord Tweedsmuir, Governor-General. The request 
was pigeonholed by the authorities, but the war changed 
matters. The freer rein given Canadian publishers ¢@” 
be said to be partly due to Hitler’s blitzkrieg which de 
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stroyed many British warehouses, publishers’ plants, etc. 
Millions of Bibles were destroyed during the bombings 
of London in 1940-when several warehouses went up in 
flames. The printing plates of many valuable books were 
sent to Canada for safekeeping during the war. 

Woolon, however, stresses that the present advances 
of Canadian publishing are not due solely to war meas- 
ures. Canada will not only print and bind Bibles after 
the war, but also expects to receive contracts to produce 
hymn and prayer books as well as other religious vol- 
umes, in competition with British firms in the field, he 
asserts. 

That old piano-lesson advertising slogan—‘they 
laughed when I sat down to play”—can now be applied 
with justification to those who pooh-poohed BsBP’s 
recent review of Canadian book production possibilities 
(August, 1943). That things are definitely stirring there 
in a book production way is shown by some recent ad- 
vances on the Canadian book manufacturing fronts as 
reported by a BaBP staff correspondent. 


PocketBooks for Canada 


PocketBooks, Inc., of New York, usually represented 
in Canada by a Toronto publishing house, doesn’t agree 
with the current underestimation of Canadian book- 
making facilities. Instead of continuing the usual prac- 
tice of shipping in freight loads of books which must 
cross not only the border but also a good deal of red 
tape, Robert de Graff is having his Canadian Pocket- 
Books printed and bound in Canada. PocketBooks of 
Canada, Ltd., with offices and shipping department in 
Montreal at the Ronalds Press building. (6396 Park 
Ave.) was recently established and is operating under a 
Canadian charter. 

Printing and binding of the Canadian PocketBooks, 
using perfect binding and the same format as their 
American counterpart, began at Ronalds in September. 
Deliveries have already been made to distributors out 
of the first Canadian-printed lots. 

The second bit of trend-indicating news comes with 
an announcement from the publishing house of George 
J. McLeod, Ltd., Toronto, representing Dell Publish- 
ing Co. of N. Y. Dell books, in both their mystery and 
non-fiction lines, are also to be printed in Canada for 


the first time. Ronalds Press facilities will be used.. 
The pocket size books, which retail for 25c in the 
United States and 39c in Canada, are 4144” x 614”. 
Four-color covers are printed on durable cover stock 
and varnished. Perfect binding is also used for these 
books. 

Due to the paper shortage in the U. S. it has not 
been possible to obtain sufficient supplies for a really 
big market, a situation which will continue to a great 
extent after the war. Of the 24 Dell titles sent to 
Canada since last February, the first 16 were sold out 
by November and only limited quantities of the re- 
mainder were available late last month. A considerable 
portion of both the Dell and PocketBooks editions is 
shipped to Canadian servicemen in Britain as well as to 
the military forces at home. 


cutting red tape—and costs? 


Wuite CaNnaDA DOES NOT HAVE abundant paper stocks, 
it is still possible to turn out a greater volume by re- 
sorting to printing in Canada, a McLeod official told 
BsBP’s correspondent. The red tape which clutters the 
shipments of books from one country to another would 
also be done away with, making prompter deliveries 
possible. Whether the savings in freight costs, duties, 
taxes, etc., will result in a lowering of the books’ prices 
in Canada is not yet known. At present no change is be- 
ing considered in view of the fact that Canadian cur- 
rency is not on a par with ours, one U. S. dollar being 
worth about $1.10 in Canadian money. 

But not all bookmaking progress in Canada is U. S.- 
inspired. The Toronto firm of William Collins, Sons 
and Co., Ltd., for example, reports the production of 
1,500,000 books in the last year. These books, re- 
sembling somewhat the usual “pocket book” but even 
lower in price, are printed in Canada with first editions 
running from 20,000 to 25,000, according to Collins 
officials. “White Circle” books, as they are called, are 
being shipped virtually around the world, an indication 
of a large future export business. Some titles which 
are not copyright in the U. S. have been sent to U. S. 
Army post exchanges. Shipments have also been made 
to the International Red Cross in Geneva, and to British 
and Canadian prisoners of war at Hong Kong. 


British binders found 1943 a little easier 


Tue stratus or Britis Boox- 
binding in all its branches differs only in degree from 
that in the U. S. The parallelism—particularly true in 
edition work—is easy to understand and so too is the 
difference in degree. Britain has been at war 214 years 
longer than we, and, of course, depends almost wholly 
upon imports for paper supply. 

In a summary of current conditions in England, 
specially prepared for BaBP, J. A. Esler, for many 
years active in British bookbinding, makes this comment 
® another similarity: “Perhaps the most irritating as- 
pect of life these days is the continual struggle with the 
mass of orders and forms to which one must constantly 


me in doubtful circumstances. This eats into so much 
ime,” 
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Despite a flood of red tape and unending shortages 
the industry is already planning postwar measures 


Mixed with his report on all the serious shortages and 
difficulties with which the English binders are beset, is 
the amusing note that discussions of storage charges 
are still going on among publishers and printers and 
binders. Actually, storage is at such a low ebb that 
books hardly have time to dry before being shipped out. 

Shortage is an old word in Britain. Binders, though 
experiencing much less trouble than previously, recall 
the days—not long past—when old cases were torn 
apart to provide boards for new. While cloth supplies, 
too, have loosened slightly, the familiar spectre of lack 
of paper has grown more formidable. 

Book paper is desperately short, and many a pub- 
lisher is sharply curtailing his list of prospective titles, 
in order to print just a few more copies of some more 
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promising ones. Quite frequently, however, the edition 
is sold out before it leaves the bindery. Consequently, 
the pressure on those in control of the rationing of paper, 
lias been increased, and, with some sign of advantage. 

Questioned at a session of the House of Commons 
in mid-October, the Minister of Production declared that 
he was hoping to increase the allotment for books, as he 
had already done on a small scale for newspapers. He 
quoted the approximate tonnage used for books as 20,000 
tons, about 3714% of pre-war consumption, compared 
with newspaper tonnage of 250,000, 2214% of the cor- 
responding figure. 


1000 tons of paper — 5,000,000 books 


THE POINT was MADE during the debate that another 
thousand tons would provide for the production of 
5,000,000 books of average size. Writing in the pro- 
found Manchester Guardian, G. Wren Howard, a mem- 
ber of the British Publishers’ mission to the Americas 
last spring, sagely pointed out that if it takes 132 
hours to print 5000 copies of a 256-page book, it will 
take no more than 180 to print 10,000. He offered the 
corollary, therefore, that twice the number of books may 
be printed at an expenditure of only 36% more time. 
On the basis of those figures, it is easily seen what a 
boon to English publishing an increase of 5% over the 
current paper quota would be. But it is equally aifficult 
to see just how the English binders could get the 
work out with their extremely limited force. Numbers 
of deferments for bindery workers expired late last 
month and their renewal was doubtful. 

The English textbook publisher, according to the 
Bookseller, London, feels that he is in an even worse 
spot than the trade book houses. Many of the economies 
available to them, such as narrower margins, lighter 
paper, smaller type, are not possible for him. Most of 
his books are printed from unalterable plates and every 
title is expected to be in print, or else he loses his 
market, writes one commentator. He cannot substitute 







Roumsas anv revotvutions 
may have had their place in the life of Latin America, 
but when it comes to reviewing book production south 
of the border those romantic notions had better be dis- 
missed—and pronto! That, at least, is the opinion of 
U. S. publishers who recently returned from a tour of 
the book publishing centers of our Good Neighbors. 
After spending six weeks gathering information on every 
aspect of book publishing in Latin America, under the 
auspices of the U. S. Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, George P. Brett Jr. (Macmillan), 
Burr Chase (Silver, Burdett), Robert F. de Graff 
(PocketBooks), Malcolm Johnson (Doubleday, Doran), 
and James S. Thompson (McGraw-Hill), feel that the 
potentialities of Latin American book production have 
been grossly underestimated. 

“We were amazed,” Malcolm Johnson told BaBP, “at 
the modernity and efficiency of Latin-American book 
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Si, amigos, there ARB books south of the border 





one title for another as easily as does a fiction publisher 
A school that has used Smith’s “Mathematics” for y, 
and upon inquiring about new copies, is told that 
are out of print and is offered Robinson’s work ing 
is not likely to be satisfied, he argues. If Smith’s x 
mains unavailable, it will go out of the school, and 
eventually, out of the market. 


postwar plans progress 


JUDGING FROM HIS COMMENTS, there is a definite g 
toward postwar recovery in Britain, now that the war 
has figuratively moved from the British back porch tp» 
the comparatively distant area of the backyard. The 
government, so he notes, has managed, in spite of the 
war, to do much to ease the lot of firms which suffered 
from the blitz. A recent order along this line was the 
“Register of Withdrawing Non-Food Retail Traders,” 
which covers both binders and publishers. The measure 
gives those who have been forced to close by military 
or economic action, a chance to register for re-opening 
after the war. 

Another regulation, this time looking toward the se- 
curity of the employee, was promulgated last spring. It 
granted security of tenure and safeguarded conditions 
of employment in both full- and part-time work in the 
book trade as well as others. 

The Government departments concerned, the Joint 
Industrial Council of the Printing Trades, and the Asso- 
ciation of Technical Teachers are all at present engaged 
in formulating plans for the recruitment of juveniles 
for the industry after the war. As Esler remarks, “all 
are of one mind that the youngsters shall be properly 
selected for the trade and have a decent chance when 
they are in it.” 

Thus stands British bookbinding at the close of a year 
when almost any book title or loose-leaf style is wel- 
come, no matter what the cost or quality. And this is 
the war which some predicted would be the deathknell 
of the book trade! 


Publishers’ mission, astonished at the spreading 
demand, notes an unexpected craftsmanship 


plants, particularly in Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. The 
entire continent is in a period of expanding interest in 
books and book publishing, resembling somewhat our 
own optimistic, growing outlook during the ’20s. Every- 
where new ideas in manufacturing and design are being 
put into effect, opening broader fields for the publisher.’ 
The reasons? “Before the war Latin America was 
dependent to a great extent upon Spain for her cultural 
needs. The unsettled conditions during the ’30s helped 
to break those ties. This in part accounts for the cul 
tural and book renaissance now going on. Latin Amer 
ica, whose foreign contacts have been cut sharply by the 
war, has turned to its own tremendous store of native 
culture and tradition. It must be remembered that there 
were universities in Latin America before the pilgrims 
came to Plymouth Rock. History, to our southem 
neighbors, is a real, living force that plays an important 
part in daily life. There are a great many books 
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SOME CURRENT EXAMPLES of Latin-American book production, Top Criterion), The specimen pages are from (top row): “Vocabulario” 
row of photo: Argentine cloth-bound volume of poetry, elementary text- (title page immediately underneath), an Argentine edition of W. H. 
book from Mexico, Argentine public-school reader, Brazilian book on Hudson, and textbooks from Mexico and Argentina; bottom row: title 
architecture, elementary reader from Argentina. Bottom row: cloth- and text pages from Argentine trade books. All but the first text page 
bound Argentine biography with paper jacket, two textbooks from are printed in two or more colors; at bottom row, center, for example, 
Brazil, a Chilean novel, and a Chile edition of Pearl Buck. (Photo by _ the initial appears in blue. 
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= GAs We Reach the 
Dear’s Last Chapter 


and open another volume, we wish 
you a Table of Contents for 1944 
rich in the promise of peace on 
earth to men of good will. 
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lished dealing with geographical and historical aspects 
of Latin America.” 


total titles close to U.S. 


IN THE PAST FEW YEARS, according to Johnson, the 
growth of publishing has been particularly phenomenal. 
The Minister of Justice and Public Education in Argen- 
tina said in a report that over 7,500 titles were pub- 
lished in 1942, totalling some 50,000,000 copies. This 
is six times as great as the 1932 figure. Similar increases 
characterize book publishing in the other countries. 

The Latin-American countries leading in publishing 
are the ABC nations—Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and 
Mexico. The others depend to a great extent upon trade 
with the ABCs for their book needs. Some American 
and French books are imported from the U. S., but 
this is offset by a growing nationalistic pride which 
cultivates native talent. The major publishing and 
manufacturing plants are located in the great cities on 
the East Coast: Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos 
Aires, and Rosario. A small number of plants, such as 
Editorial Jackson in Argentina, Graphica Editora in 
Brazil, and Nueva Munda in Mexico, are owned by U. S. 
entrepeneurs. The majority, of course, are owned and 
managed by Latin-Americans. The great printing and 
publishing firms, such as Peusers and Guillermo Kraft 
in Buenos Aires, are third-generation in continuous 
management. The grandsons are mature men with the 
lessons and traditions of a century of book publishing 
behind them. 

Public interest in books is constantly growing. An 
example of the general interest in books and their design 
is the Book Fair held in Buenos Aires last spring. It 
was visited by over 2,000,000—a number which con- 
trasts with the thousands attending ours. 

In the fine book field Latin-American pride in crafts- 
manship and emphasis upon hand-work, artistry, and 
design have resulted in a number of books that can com- 
pare favorably with those produced by the U. S. John- 
son showed BaBP two handsome books about gauchos, 
bound in horsehide with the hair left on. A number of 
deluxe editions produced in Buenos Aires, for example, 
would grace any of our publishers’ offices. 

At a recent Textbook Clinic meeting in New York, 
Burr Chase (Silver, Burdett) showed some unusually 
fine Latin-American volumes. 

“The ‘Vocabulario y Refranero’ (illustrated on page 
29) is a dictionary of terms used on the Argentine pam- 
pas and its typography is very good,” Chase said. “It 
is functional, very clear, and well printed, with beautiful 
T-color offset illustrations. 

“Another interesting and well done book is ‘Como se 
Imprime un Libro’ or ‘How a Book is Printed,’ issued 
by the Lopez publishing company. As is customary with 
similar hooks published here, it takes one through each 
step of the process from preparation of the copy through 
typesetting and binding. The book has several inter- 
esting specimen type pages.” 


textboo!:s lower in quality 


“In tTrxrsooxs, however,” he said, “you drop down 
adecided srade. But before we look down our noses too 
much on the quality of South or Latin American text- 
books, we should remember that they not only are tailor- 
made to fit the schools, but also in a sense to fit the eco- 
homie standards of the countries in which they are used. 
If we look back in this country some 50 years we can 
easily remember that our books were not too good typo- 
gtaphicaliy, 

“Most of their textbooks are bound in full paper over 
boards or in paper with a cloth back. The binding, ac- 
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cording to our standards, is very unattractive. Some 
elementary books are bound in a fashion new to me— 
signatures of 32 pages, but instead of being thread- 
stitched through the side or over the saddle, each signa- 
ture is saddle-wire-stitched through a muslin strip at 
the back of the book so that each one of these 82-page 
signatures is fastened to the muslin by two wire stitches 
which bind the signatures together. The final pages of 
the signatures are pasted to the cover as in certain of 
our trade books, but seldomly in our textbooks. The 
board shows through the thin paper because this is not 
much over 40-45 lb. The printing is ordinary, according 
to our standards, and the boards used are flimsy.” 

“American bookbinding machinery,’ said Malcolm 
Johnson, “is being considered with great interest in 
Argentina and Chile, where the climate resembles ours. 
Most South American books, however, are paper-bound. 
Cloth bindings are considered a detriment in most coun- 
tries where the heat and the moisture of the tropics 
play havoc with cloth and glues.” 

Harry Block, head of the Nueva Munda publishing 
house in Mexico City, told BsBP while on a visit to 
N.Y.C. that the American style of cloth covers will 
gradually supplant the old tradition of paper covers and 
untrimmed edges wherever possible. Aside from the 
climate, the major factor is, of course, economics. 
Where the standard of living is low, the price of a book 
must also be low. Economics in book production decide 
style. In many of the Latin American countries only 
about 15% of the population can afford to buy a book. 

The quality of book paper used is somewhat poor, 
BsBP found upon studying a group of recently pub- 
lished books brought back from Mexico and South 
America. But this is not the fault of the publisher or 
printer. Until recently, paper was imported from 
Sweden and Canada at the expense of home industry, 
which could not develop intensively. There are some 
mills in Mexico and South America, but they do not 
produce the best grade of paper. The Latin-American 
publisher faces the same severe paper situations 


mass production ws cheap labor 


SPEAKING OF COMPARATIVE PRICES, Burr Chase said, “It 
was our impression that given a reasonable quantity 
which could take advantage of our mass-production 
methods, we could produce and ship books as cheaply 
as they could be manufactured there, but that is not 
always true. While they have the handicap of not being 
as highly mechanized as we are, this is offset by their 
use of cheap labor and hand binding. Most books are 
printed from type on 16- or 32-page forms. After the 
war that condition probably will change.” 

The large plants, he went on_to say, manufacture 
everything from postage stamps to complete book edi- 
tions. Several run their own trade schools, teaching 
composition, printing, and bookbinding. The Argentine, 
Brazilian, and Mexican plants are very well equipped. 
Most of the presses of course are small because the edi- 
tions published are small and there is little necessity for 
printing in 64’s or double 64’s as it is done here. 

Since the war, South America has been flooded with 
“Yanquis” who have suddenly realized the importance 
of the remarkably rich market within easy flying dis- 
tance. It is a miracle, then, that the warm-hearted hos- 
pitality of the South American is not tinged with sus- 
picion. The translation of American books into Spanish 
and Portuguese has served somewhat to dispel the pic- 
ture of “gringo imperialists.” What remains, however, 
is to acquaint the people of the United States with the 
culture, attitudes, opinions, and problems of our sister 
republics to the South. 
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For Christ and Country 


A POPULAR BOOK FROM CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 


For Christ and Country, by the well known radio 
preacher, Dr. Walter A. Maier, is but one of the 
outstanding religious books printed and bound by 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis. Founded 
by a few enterprising Lutheran pioneers in 1869, 
Concordia is next year celebrating its 75th anni- 
versary in what it likes to call its “ministry of 
printing.” 

Concordia Publishing House is owned and 
operated by the Missouri Synod of the Lutheran 
Church and is engaged primarily in supplying 
the printed needs of that church body, which 
numbers approximately 1,500,000 members, about 
5000 churches and 1,250 parochial schools. 

In addition to the thousands of books which it 
prints and binds annually, and which have be- 
come standards of excellence throughout the print- 
ing world, Concordia publishes many religious 
periodicals and devotional helps. The best known 


INTERLAKEN MILLS 


Harris Mill 


Dye Works 


FISKEVILLE, RHODE ISLAND 


of these are its bi-weekly Lutheran Witness, with 
a paid circulation of 150,000; its Sunday School 
Quarterlies, with a paid circulation of 250,000; 
its devotional booklets which are regularly cir 
culated in editions of 350,000 copies; and its 
church bulletins, of which it now issues 220,00 
weekly. 

Concordia today is the largest strictly denominz 
tional publishing house in the country, occupies 
the equivalent of a whole city block, contains 
approximately four and one-half acres of floor 
space, is worth well over a million, and has an 
enviable reputation for efficiency and _ progres 
siveness. 

Concordia has been a consistent user of Inter 
laken’s controlled bookcloth for more than 5) 
years; and For Christ and Country was bound in 
bookcloth, completely manufactured, from the 
cotton bale to the book, at Interlaken Mills. 
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Country Life Press makes 1 ft. do the work of 2 


Elevators, tunnel, monorail and ingenuity 
bring about mobility in mass production 





Winver nas prawn rts 
withering brown hand across the row of vegetables that 
last summer usurped the elaborate flowerbeds of the 
Country Life Press—for since the erection of the build- 
ing in 1910, the grounds of the Press have always 
helped Garden City, L. I., N. Y., live up to its name. 

But no frost has exerted its destructive effect on the 
ingenuity and plans for expansion and improvement 
nurtured within the building’s walls, particularly in the 
ofice of Ralph Box, superintendent of the bindery. 
Country Life has found ways of exploiting even the 
status quo that the war’s demands upon iron, steel, and 
wood have imposed upon most civilian activity. 

Country Life Press Corporation as a distinct entity 
is slightly more than five years old and Box has had 3 
years tenancy of the bindery superintendent’s office 
tucked away just below the spacious executive offices 
above, just as a magician’s cell might have been placed 
in a feudal castle. From the bindery office there emerge 
miracles of equal wonder, yet Box easily explains them 
as merely the products of planning and forethought, 
from the top to the bottom of the big plant. 

Planning was necessary for the growing enterprises 
of Doubleday’s constantly imposed new demands upon 
the plant’s productive power, even in the prewar years, 
when there seemed to be a few people who weren’t de- 
manding “more books.” 

The gradual speeding up of the plant tempo began 
about five years ago, when it was formed as a distinct 
manufacturing entity with its own management. There 
was only the barest degree of control by Doubleday, 
to whom, however, it looked for the greater part of its 
work. Box started with the firm in 1912, only two years 
after its founding, as a 16-year-old press-opener. Once 
appointed superintendent he began to make suggestions 
which, when adopted, speedily proved their worth. 
Eventually his voluntary offerings proved so numerous 


Basement Floor Plan 
of Country Life Press 


A: Paper Storage 

B: Electric, Plumbing, and 
Machine Shops 

C: Plate Storage 

D: Book Storage, Examining, 
and Wrapping 

E: Book Repair 

F: Baling Room 

G: Shipping Room 

H: Chute to, and Lining-up 
and Casing-in Machines 

|: F&G, and Wrapper Stock 

J: Commissary 

K: Carton Machine 

L: Mail Order Room 

M: Book Storage 

N: Receiving Room 
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that he was asked to put them in writing as a definite 
program, for which the management gave him the green 
light. 


power plant junked 


ONE OF THE FIRST major changes occurred in 1941. 
The power plant which had been specially constructed 
to supply the huge plant, was crossed off the capital 
report as no longer economical, and marked for junk- 
ing. The building, however, continued to be useful, for 
to it were transferred the composing room, electrotyping 
foundry, and subsequently the stereotype foundry, which 
was put into operation during the past year. The change 
involved the substitution of new AC motors and equip- 
ment throughout the plant, but in turn it abolished a 
costly operating department and provided more room 
for divisions which heretofore had been badly cramped. 

And the tunnel that had housed the power lines, 
steam pipes, etc., now serves as a connecting link in the 
production chain! It is used now for transporting 
galleys of type to the lockup department in the base- 
ment of the north wing of the main building. Actually 
it is so wide that, on occasion, motor trucks have been 
driven through it. 

Since horizontal expansion is necessarily limited by 
the boundary lines of the small but growing metropolis 
of Hempstead on one side, and the tracks of the L.I.R.R. 
on the other, Country Life has had to grow both vertic- 
ally and internally. An elevator hauls the made-up 
forms to the first floor, where the plant has consolidated 
its 22 big black-and-white presses. Continuing its ascent 
it bears color forms to the second floor, where the color 
and job presses have been installed. 

Directly adjacent to the pressroom, and provided with 
access from the color room by means of the elevator, is 
the sheet room, where the printed sheets are examined 
and stored, before passing to the hungry rollers of the 
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Old Power Plant and First Floor of Main Buildings 


A: Foundry 1: Cutters & Pamphlet work 
B: Composing Room J: Superintendent’s Office 
C: Connecting Tunnel K: Hand Work 
D: Paper Storage L: Book Presses & Drying 
E: Plate Lockup M: Staining 
F: Black & White Presses N: Casing-In 
(Job & Color, 2nd floor) O: Smasher, Gluer, Dryer, 
G: Sheet Room Cutter 
H: Folding Room P: Folder Storage 
quad and jobbing folders. These are immediately be- 


yond, also in the main section of the building on the 
first floor, beneath the executive offices above. 

A 12ft. aisle is kept open through the center of the 
plant to provide sufficient room for the easy transfer of 
sheets and signatures. It follows the general outline of 
the building, making a right angle turn at the point 
where the second wing of the building hooks on. The 
folded sheets are trucked down this “‘road to production” 
to the gatherers, pasters, and book-sewers. 

It was on the gatherers that Box and his mechanical 
wizards first began to work their wiles. Each machine 
is mounted on a 2”-thick bed of cork insulation which 
reduces vibration to a minimum, a device which has not 
been used elsewhere to Box’s knowledge. 


through the floor 


At THis point the finishing of Doubleday’s normal run 
of books exclusive of book club, subscription, and any 
volumes over 8” high, amounting to about 60% in all, is 
separated frém the regular routine. These are wheeled 
from the gatherer across the aisle to a special smasher, 
after which they are trimmed, glued up by hand, stained, 


and then fed on a conveyor belt to a big backer. After 
passing through this machine, they drop through the 
floor on a spiral chute to a lining-up machine, a casing- 
ne, and nipper. After completion, they are 
trucked to the storage quarters in the adjoining build- 
ing, ready for shipment whenever they are wanted. 
The balance of Country Life’s production, meanwhile, 
follows a different routine, but one equally rapid, for 
speed is requisite to getting out big monthly editions 
for the various book clubs that Doubleday sponsors. 
The books are fed to a closely-connected production line 
of smasher, gluer, drying oven, trimmer, stainer, round- 
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Q: Trimmers Y: Stamping 
R: Rounder & Backer, 2-up Z: Cloth, board, etc. — 
Backers & Liners AA: Cloth & Board cutting 

: BB: Book Storage 

S: Gatherers : 
: : . CC: French Binders 

T: Sewing Machines ote Reson 

U: Pasters EE: Knife Grinding 

V: Cafeteria FF: Pools 

W: Monorail GG: Gardens 

X: Casemaking HH: Entrance 


er and backer, and lining-up machine. As the books 
are fed through the smasher, they slide down a ramp 
which, automatically rising and falling with the smash- 
er’s luwer head, feeds the books to a group of girls 
operating a special gluing machine, on which the backs 
are quickly given a coating of glue. Another conveyor 
belt feeds them into the big drying oven, from which 
they emerge on the other side ready for trimming. 

Box explains this departure from customary practice 
as one that has paid off, for it permits the books to be 
easily stacked for trimming without any signatures get- 
ting out of line, or “starting,” as well as holding the 
original shape of the book, thereby making it easier to 
handle. After trimming, the books are fed to a spray 
machine which will handle books up to 4” bulk. 

The books now move across the aisle again for a still 
more startling change in routine. Country Life operates 
the only machine of its kind that combines the opera- 
tions of rounding, backing, and lining, and books move 
through it at the rate of 73 a minute. 

Meanwhile cases have been made in the building at 
the rear and transported to the casing-in machines via a 
Monorail carrier running through the “bridge of sighs” 
connection between the two buildings. After the books 
have been cased-in, they are moved on elevators and 
through the connecting passageway to the examining 
department in the basement of the other building, pass- 
ing under the casemaking section with its adjacent stor- 
age and cutters for cloth and board on the first floor 
of the annex, for shipment or storage. The trade books 
are packed into cartons on a big machine and in a few 
minutes are enroute to the Doubleday warehouses in 
N.Y.C. The others, travelling in reverse and parallel to 
their original course through the bindery, are stacked 
on their designated skids in the vast storage rooms. 

(To be concluded) 
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by Walter Kubilius 


‘Assistant Editor, B&BP 


Nor “x strurr” sy any 
means, the manufacture of juveniles is one of the most 
exacting divisions of the book production industry. It is 
one, too, where both mechanical and pamphlet binders 
have a chance to shine in using their ingenuity to meet 
production difficulties. New gadgets and methods of con- 
struction are constantly being developed to meet the 
unceasing demand for novelty. The problems of manu- 
facture that are raised are enough to make the work en- 
tailed in the average trade book seem dull in comparison. 
For a time it seemed as if the pop-up books (they 
fascinated pop as much as the kiddies) were here to 
stay, but this season’s crop of juveniles shows very few 
of them. The use of metal as wires for abacuses, etc., 
was, of course, nipped in the bud by the war. However, 
juvenile designers still look with considerable favor 
upon the die-cutter, and it is he who takes the prize for 
the production of the majority of the children’s books 
on the market this year. The youngest younger-genera- 
tion understandably doesn’t care for the straight read- 
ing matter that satisfies the elders, but goes for—and is 
getting—books that not only are a delight to the eyes, 
but also satisfy mechanically curious hands as well. 
Simon & Schuster’s “The Little Builders’ ABC” has 
an inside back cover pocket containing a dozen press- 
board sheets of die-cut bars and curves. These, when 
pushed out, can be superimposed on corresponding 
printed illustrations to guide the child’s alphabet con- 
struction. (Offset by Reehl Lithograph Co. with con- 
eealed Cercla binding by Sloves Mechanical Bdg. Co.) 


barnyard fantasy 


“Hep Tue Farmer,” designed and written by Dorothy 
King and published by William Morrow & Co., carries 
die-cutting into the realm of carpentry and camouflage. 
Small cardboard figures of various barnyard animals are 
half-hidden in slit-pockets formed 
in the center of pages that are 
pasted together. The removable 
figures, which blend neatly into the 
background of the illustrated pages, 
are taken to the “barnyard” as the 
story goes on. Pasted on the inside 
back cover, the “barnyard” is the 
original board from which the figures 
were cut and into which they are re- 
inserted, jig-saw puzzle fashion. For 
realism there is now a printed fence 
about the animals. (Printed by Poly- 
graphic Co. and bound by Tauber 
Bindery.) 

Julian Wehr’s now familar anima- 
tions are encored this year in “The 
Gingerbread Boy” and “Little Black 
Sambo” (E. P. Dutton & Co.). Par- 
tially concealed die-cut cards are 
eyeletted between double-thickness 
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eBuveniles: for smart design and clever bindin 


Ingenuity, inspiration, and binders’ perspiration 
help books hold beach-head won in toy marke; 





pages which are slit to permit arms, heads, and legs to 
protrude. The motion is effected by means of a tab at the 
bottom of the page. (Animation by Commercial Die Cut. 
ting Co., L. I. City; book printed by Duenewald Ptg. 
Co.; semi-concealed Cercla binding by Sloves.) 

Flocking, now a familiar juvenile book feature, js 
used with good results in “The Furry Bear” (Julian 
Messner), though it would be better named “fuzzy,” 
The flocking—short woolen fibers blown on an adhesive. 
covered image—is heavy, and realistic. There is one 
“b’ar” to a page, and one each on the front and back 
covers and jacket, but the flocker was let loose on the 
endpapers, which have six each. (Printed by Paoly- 
graphic, bound by Tauber, flocking by Don Wallace, 
N.Y.C.) 

“Toby’s Trip” (Macmillan) was a rather exciting 
one, judging by the 45,000 copies sold. A conductor 
peers through a die-cut window in the folded front cover 
to start Toby through the world via pop-up train and 
tab-connected pages. In the latter, the turning of one 
page transmits action to the following page via a tab 
which is inserted into appropriate slits on the succeed- 
ing page. Thus Toby, the pooch, bobs up in the most 
unexpected places. A double-thickness page permits die- 
cut doors to be swung open to reveal to eager searchers 
what is behind them. All the book lacked was a scented 
ink to duplicate the frankfurter odor that supplies the 
story’s climax. Meg Wohlberg was the author and de- 
signer. (Printed by Duenewald, die-cut by Commercial, 
bound by Philadelphia Bindery.) 


beanstalk stuff 


THE CELEBRATED DESIGNER, Ernst Reichl, makes his con- 
tribution to the field of juveniles with “The Climbing 
Book” published by the Vanguard Press. One long 
sheet, pasted to the front end-paper, is folded, accordion 
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Criterion 


Pull ‘em out, snap 'em out, or fold ’em up—they’re tops 
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style, within the case to form the “book.” The “climb- 
ing” is done by holding the book sideways and unfold- 
ing the pages as Bobby makes his trip upward. When 
the top of the Christmas tree is reached, the book is 
turned around and the reverse sides of the pages are 
now visible as they are folded back. Remember those 
folding view-cards on sale at summer resorts? That’s 
the general idea. Some 25,000 copies have been sold. 
(Printed by General Ptg. Co., bound by Tauber and 
Charlton. ) 


“Tellt'me the Rabbit” (T. Y. Crowell) has die-cut 
octagon! covers and pages on which the rabbit’s ears, 
one short and one long, tell the time as the story goes 
on. At the end movable ears give us—er, we mean the 


young reader a chance to set the time himself. (Printed 
by Civie Ptg. Co., binding and die-cutting by Tauber.) 

“Where’s My Baby?” (Houghton Mifflin Co.) brings 
back the oversize page idea again. The extra length is 


folded over to register with the rest of the page and 
form a complete picture. When opened the part of the 
page which was covered reveals the missing youngster, 
bear, kiiten, ete. The book was printed and bound by 
Buck Ptg. Co., Boston. “Tommy Helps, Too,” printed 
by Gencral Offset Co., bound by Tauber, uses die-cut 
double thick pages with movable cardboard inserts. 
“First Steps,” a barnyard story (Howell, Soskin), 


sets youngsters in motion as page table are unfolded. 


(Bound and die-cut by the Tauber Bindery and printed 
by General Offset Co., N.Y.C.) 


a la Esquire 


Tue “Putt Out Picture Book,” distributed by Ran- 
dom House for Duenewald Ptg. Corp., uses triple-size 
illustrated pages which are folded into the book and 
can be pulled out sideways for inspection. (Petty’s 
Esquire girls were once stretched out for the fascination 
of the reader in a similar fashion. Somewhat different 
subject matter, of course. Let’s see . .. where were we? 
Oh, yes—) The young reader is invited to list the farm, 
city, circus, etc., items of the pictures and then compare 
them with the lists in the back of the book. It was de- 
signed by Edward Ernest. (Semi-concealed Tauber- 
Twist binding by Tauber.) 

Jungle eyes glow in the head of “Timothy Tiger,” 
which peers through the die-cut cover and successive 
pages. The book was manufactured and published by 
Rand McNally. The head is a wooden button covered 
with orange Zeppelin cloth on which is silk-screened a 
wistful tiger face. The “glowing eye” effect is gained 
by the use of a harmless luminous paint which becomes 
charged when exposed to an electric light bulb and glows 
in the dark. The recharging can be repeated indefinitely. 
No telling what this will lead to in 1944’s crop! 


Kirst salesbook wins U. 8. patent 


by Frank Myrick 


Associate Editor, B&BP 


"Tiere was witr.e eviveNnce 
of it either in the trade publications or dealers’ stationery 
stocks of the early ’80s, but the use of manifold forms 
and copying books was quietly gaining impetus. Though 
clumsy the existing types were becoming popular, and 
their failings generated a search for improvements. 

In the early years of the development of such de- 
vices, a Hood of new copying presses, copying inks, etc., 
was offered to the business world as if to overwhelm the 
new-born aid to business intercourse, just as the inkwell 
manufacturers outdid themselves to compete with the 
increasingly popular fountain pen. Mixed with their 
florid advertisements in the American Stationer were 
the bolder ads—though less exciting because of their 
lack of illustration—of the Samuel Hano Co., pioneer 
manufacturers of manifold books. Gradually the com- 
pany acquired sales agencies such as the well-known 
house of William Mann, Philadelphia blankbook maker, 
Which took up the cause with advertising of their own. 
Although the same columns abounded in announcements 
of new styles of copying presses, their deathknell was 
presaged among the terse announcements of new patents 
granted. for these included several to inventors of the 
new-fanzled manifold books. The ordinarily keen news 
sense of the trade journal did not seem to realize the 
significance of these announcements, for little news space 
was devoted to them for several years. 

To backtrack for a moment, Hano was the stationery 
salesman, who, dissatisfied with methods of recording 
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Torontoan’s invention becomes the keystone 


of American Salesbook Co., at Niagara Falls 








Carter’s first patented salesbook 


orders and such business data existing in the 80s, devel- 
oped an improved version of the crude copying books 
then in use. His book adopted some of the features of 
one put out by Bugbee & Hall, Providence, the firm 
which subsequently became (Please turn to page 50) 
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LIES THE SHAPE OF 
ZAPON-KERATOL 
THINGS TO COME 


It isn’t even named yet, but before us is 


the vision of a proud new line of Zapon- 
Keratol fabrics for the bookmaking, lug- 
gage, handbag, decorative and upholstery 
fields. Born in the crucibles of war, these 
fabrics are based on newly developed 
resins and have qualities never before 
found in coated materials. Today, they are 
serving our armed forces, tomorrow they 
will be yours. 

This new name in the Zapon-Keratol 
treasury of fine trade marks, will be of 
unusual significance to all users of coated 
fabrics. It will stand for the highest qual- 
ity, for the utmost in beauty and utility. 
The new name will be well worth watch- 


ing for and noting down for the day when 
the war job is finished. 

Back of this name will be the half cen- 
tury of Zapon-Keratol experience and 
know how, but a whole lot more besides. 
It is significant of our progress and the de- 
termination to improve present products 
and produce newer and better ones. To 
this end, synergism helps a lot—that join- 
ing of minds to do bigger and better jobs. 


WHAT IS SYNERGISM? 
In Synergism, forces—minds—work to- 
gether to produce results greater than 
both working separately might achieve, 
making 2 + 2 = 5. 


ons << mae 
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Buy War Bonds 


ZAPON-HERATOL DIVISION 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY ° STAMFORD, CONN. 


it. Be a ant aie 


Booktex, Keratol, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. — 
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PHILADELPHIA FORUM Books produced in Phila- 
deiphia, and now in use by the armed forces as well as other 
examples of wartime printing, were on exhibition at the Phila- 
delphia Graphic Arts Forum held November 18 at the Belle- 
yue-Stratford Hotel. Mutual basie problems were discussed 
by various representatives of the graphic arts in Philadelphia 
and methods of furthering cooperation with the war effort 
were studied. 

The meeting was opened by W. Franklin Hodges, president 
of the Philadelphia Typothetae, and Alfred A. J. Clark, its 
former president, gave the formal welcome. Otis Johnson, 
former president of the U.T.A., spoke on “What a Trade 
Association Can Mean to You” and Grant F. Wilber (Imperial 
Type Metal Co.) discussed “The ‘Allied’ Responsibility.” Fred- 
erick A. Heitkamp (American Type Founders Sales Corp.) 
spoke on the role of equipment in post-war competition while 
the problems of taxation and accounting practices were re- 
viewed by Benjamin F. James (Franklin Ptg. Co.), a member 
of the Pennsylvania Legislature. George W. Taylor (vice- 
chairman, National War Labor Board), gave his views on 
labor-management relations of the future. 

Those assisting Frederic S. Balch (Schuylkill Paper Co.), 
general chairman for the program, were: C. Howard Thomas 
(Nat'l. Publ. Co.), speakers’ committee; Robert Hesse (T. A. 
Winchell & Co.), chairman of the Exhibition of Wartime 
Printing Committee; D. Edward McAllister (Progress Plate 
Making Co.), luncheon committee; Harry D. Duffy (Chilton 
Co.), and Charles D. DeVaux (William J. Dornan Co.), mem- 
bers of the dinner committee. 


GUILD HEARS WOLFF ‘Touched off by the appeal 
from Bert Wolff (H. Wolff Book Mfg. Co.) for suggestions 


for improvements in the industry—made in his report on the 
BMI convention—members of the Bookbinders Guild of N. Y. 
launched a lengthy discussion of current and post-war labor 


problems at its meeting of November 10, held at the Cornish 
Arms Hotel. Highlights of this section were the suggestions 
that closer analysis he made of employees’ abilities and in- 
clinations before they were definitely classed as good, bad, and 
indifferent employees, and that workers be tried out on differ- 
ent jobs to test their aptitude thoroughly. 

Final »lans were made for the Christmas party held on De- 
cember |! and the members elected Daniel Leddy (American 
Book-Stratford Press) a member of the body. 


BLAINE ELECTED James B. Blaine has been elected 
vice-president of the John F. Cuneo Co. In addition to his 


new administrative duties he will have charge of all company 

sales. Blaine joined the firm in 1926 as assistant to the direc- 

tor of fine binding and has served as assistant general manager 

as 1956. He is also vice-president of the Chicago Book 
Inie and 


is active head of the group this year as the presi- 
dent, William Nicoll, is serving in the Navy. 

Blaine’s instructor during his first years with Cuneo was 
Otto B. Petersen, general production manager, who has just 
retired after 15 years of active work for the bindery. Form- 
erly production manager and purchasing agent for W. B. 
Conkey, Petersen is considered by many to be one of the 
foremos! authorities on bookbinding. He intends to follow his 
hobbies on his farm in Michigan. 


“SHARE THE WORK” At their meeting on November 
22 the !mploying Bookbinders Club of Chicago evolved a 
system of coping with high and low bindery periods during the 
coming nail order catalog season. Binders who have slack 
periods are to notify the secretary, J. J. Kerwin, who in turn 
will contact any binder who has more work on hand than he 
can handle. The club’s.annual drive for members was sched- 


uled to begin at their annual meeting and luncheon scheduled 
for December 13. 
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BINDERY CLINIC Former students at the N. Y. Em- 
ploying Printers Assn. school, now banded together in the 
Navigator Club, held a bookbinding primer led by George 
McKibbin (Geo. McKibbin & Son), at a recent meeting. 
Americo J. Del Mani, foreman of the plant, outlined the 
various steps taken in edition binding and samples of books 
in various stages were submitted for inspection. Foreman ana 
proprietor alike answered a barrage of questions fired at 
them concerning problems of bindery work whereupon McKiv- 
bin invited the group on an inspection tour of the plant in 
operation. 

Another unique feature was the “Bindery Quiz” conducted 
by Ernest C. Schmatolla (Publishers Ptg. Co.). Numbered 
specimens of all types of binding, edition and pamphlet, were 
circulated and club members were graded upon their answers. 
Schmatolla afterwards explained the details of each item. 


EBB AND FLOW IN L.A. The Van-Row Folding Co. 
is now on a two-shift basis with plans afoot to enlarge the 
bookbinding department with the purchase of additional equip- 
ment after the New Year. “Getting experienced help is out 
wt the question,” said Bryan Rowbotham, owner and manager, 
“but we are better fixed for labor supply than six months ago. 
We have been training girls for our folding department.” 

William George & Son, Los Angeles trade ruling firm, has 
just added three new ruling machines—one automatic and two 
hand fed. This brings their total up to five ruling machines, 
all Hickoks. 

The Sunset Bindery has moved downtown to a more com- 
pact location at 1040 South Olive St. J. Pelezzare, owner and 
manager for the past eight years, has also reduced the amount 
of equipment on hand, to match the limited space. 


GPO PURCHASES DECLINE A sharp drop in the 
quantity of bookbinding supplies required is immediately no- 
ticeable in the GPO’s request for sealed bids for supplies for 
six-month contracts beginning January 1, 1944. The filing 
period closed December 1. ; 

Only 35,000 yards of medium- and heavy-weight buckram 
will be purchased as compared with 190,000 yards for the 
previous six-month period. Approximately 63,000 yards of 
starch-filled bookcloth is being sought. Gray super quantities 
remain the same, about 100,000 yards. The same applies to 3- 
and 4-cord cotton thread, 1500 and 2350 tubes being sought. 
About 10,000 pounds of stitching wire is needed, and slate- 
colored drilling and backlining cloth is down to 150,000 yards. 


GETS TEA PARTY SITE When the U. S. Navy said it 
needed the quarters, the Union Bookbinding Co. of Boston, 
after 28 years at 289 Congress St., promptly made way and is 
now located at 156 Pearl St., the site of Griffin's Wharf where 
Boston citizens held the celebrated Tea Party in 1773. “The 
new location is much larger and brighter,” says president 
Arthur S. MacKenzie, “and the company has come into the 
building with a good rush of business.” Announcements of the 
change of address carry an illustration and description of the 
historic Tea Party. 
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Glixon resigns as B&BP editor 


DAVID M. GLIXON, editor of BOOKBINDING & BOOK 
PRODUCTION since 1934 and on the staff since 1929, 
resigned as of December 18. He has been assigned to 
hospital work for the duration, and will be stationed at 
New York Hospital. Bidding au revoir to his good friends 
in the industry, Glixon adds: “I welcome this opportunity 
to express my deep gratitude for their help in past years. 
| know | can rely on their according the same splendid 
cooperation to my successors.” 

Frank B, Myrick, the associate editor of B&PB, has been 
appointed managing editor. Beginning with the February 
issue, Glixon will again conduct The Bookmaking Parade. 
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"THERE is no such thing as a market that favors either buyer 


or seller exclusively ...it favors both or none. 


When the buying end of business cannot get raw materials, 
manpower, containers, or whatever is necessary for the produc- 
tion of finished goods, the selling end cannot make shipments 
to customers on schedule. 


It takes both buyers and sellers to make a business, and teamwork 
to make a success of it. So...let’s not delude our. 
selves that these difficult times are a paradise for 
so-called “sellers.” We are all confronted with iden- 
tical problems and we will have to work them out 


together. Together, we can work them out best. 
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© EDUCATIONAL BOOKS & 


Wau VERY FEW 


exceptions, most bookvertising is some- 
what like an organ—it can produce a 
variety of melodious tones at the same 
time. And the sponsor, through his 
author, can pull out any one of several 
stops to produce the desired effect. 
Educational books, for example, can 


serve will: little difficulty several pur- 
poses at one and the same time. They 
may be so complete as to be veritable 
textbook or reference works. Or they 


may skilfully guide the reader behind 
the scenes at one particular plant yet 
convey the impression that only a typical 
establish:nent of that industry is being 
portrayed in their pages. On the other 
hand, they may be used to adroitly break 
down prejudice against a product, or at 
least strive for a clearer comprehension 
of what it does and what it is. All these 
purposes are patently educational. 

The sources of such bookvertising jobs 
are to he found chiefly among the larger 
business corporations, particularly those 
whose products or services are likely to 
be in general public use, but not so 
generally understood. The electric light 
and gas services are “shining” examples. 
People are wont to pay their monthly 
bills without ever much comprehending 
just what they are paying for, and grip- 
ing when the lights go out for a few 


minutes. Here is a golden opportunity 
to explain—in a book—the processes of 
producing gas and electricity—which is 


really what the customer pays for, and 
to show just how storms and gales—or 
today, lack of manpower—disrupt serv- 
ice and what steps have been taken to 
counter them. The same book could do 
much to promote greater care of appli- 
ances besides suggesting methods of get- 
ting the most gas or “juice” for the 
money, of particular value in these war- 
time days. 


target for today 
WHat \ TREMENDOUS TARGET there is 
for bookvertising artillery aimed by 
wide-awake oil and gasoline producers! 
Like many another commodity, the pro- 
cesses of manufacture, conversion, and 


distribution of even this everyday-use 
product are but vague memories in the 
minds of millions of users. Now that the 
amount of gas they have to sell is 
nominal, bookvertising can help them 
sell service, dependability, and charac- 
ter. The same holds true of laundries, 
to mention one other familiar public 
service. 

Educational books of the nature of 
“The Story of Meat,” published by Swift 
& Co, Chicago, are good examples of the 
use of commercially sponsored books for 
trade eciication. Used as a textbook in 
vocation! schools, meat cutting classes, 
tte, three editions totaling over 10,000 
Copies have been produced since its first 
Publicati:n in 1989. In “The Story of 


Lucky Sirike,” The American Tobacco 
Co. did « similar but more specific job of 
promotion. , 

To the layman, insurance has always 
seemed « bit complicated, with the re- 
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sult that over-zealous agents have fre- 
quently sold policies that offered too 
little or too much coverage, or that were 
out-and-out fraudulent. “Why don’t you 

. really show the goods you're selling 
in such a way that people will know 
what they’re getting when they buy and 
what they’re missing when they don’t?” 
was the challenge issued to one insurance 
company, The Liberty Mutual, Boston, 
which collectively sat down and got out 
“How to Protect Your Home and Sav- 
ings.” It gave them the opportunity to 
point out, effectively yet wittily, both 
the good points and the failings of in- 
surance. 


smashing prejudice 

WHEN THE propucts are introduced 
they may sometimes get off to a bad 
start because of the use of overly tech- 
nical terms or words insinuative of lack 
of quality are used to describe them. 
Synthetic rubber, for instance, was re- 
garded by many with suspicion because 
of the use of the descriptive term “syn- 
thetic,” and the public’s inclination to 
define synthetic as sub-standard. By a 
gradual process of education, the prejudice 
has been smashed, just as the American 
Viscose Corp. shattered the stigma that 
at one time rested on artificial silk or 
rayon. In the years between 1925 and 
1937, more than 100,000 copies of “The 
Story of Rayon” were distributed and 
sold, thereby knocking out the oppo- 
sition to this new product and _ its 
newly-coined title. 

Very much the same sort of job may 
be done by bookvertising for any of the 
many new products to be introduced in 
the postwar era. The Bookvertising 
manual, in the section on educational 
books, quotes facts and figures on the 

























results the rayon book and others of its 
kind achieved. Furthermore, it contains 
scores of specific suggestions on how to 
find this sort of business, develop it, and 
bring it to fruition. Its columns will 
help both the sponsor and the producer 
secure the guidance they need. (Copies 
available at $5, from Saybrook House, 
50 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y.) 

The technique of preparation of such 
books considerably resembles that of be- 
hind-the-scenes books, given in detail in 
this column in September 1942, p. 21. 
The manual, too, contains many more 
ideas along this line. The text should 
not be stuffy, the captions and pictures 
equally clear, and the general approach 
to the subject objective rather than per- 
sonal. The book should not preach, un- 
duly laud, or criticize too strongly. Its 
format ordinarily should be relatively 
dignified yet expressive of the field which 
it covers. Electrical symbols such as 
lightning flashes or a line of telephone 
poles extending into the distance, might 
well grace a volume of the electric or 
telephone industry. 

Distribution should be carefully plan- 
ned in advance so as to reach the people 
whom it is desired to impress. The book 
will be so much wasted effort if it does 
not. If the purpose of the book is to 
introduce a new product to be used by 
the building industry, such as a new 
wallboard, distribution should be sought 
among large contractors, architects, real 
estate operators, etc., the people who 
would obviously buy the major quantity. 
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Now the WHITE STAR as been added 


Che 


Army-Navy “E” Pennant 
with the White Star has 
now been awarded to the 
men and women of the 
Dexter Folder Company 
for their continuation 
of the high production 
standards which won the 
pennant six months ago. 


WAR DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


25 September 1943 





To the Men and Women 
of the Dexter Folder s amey 
Pearl River, New York 


am pleased to inform you that you ha 
for the second time the Army-Na’ Fe sng ser ones ne 
meritorious services on the ooetaat on front. 


You have contimed to maintain the high stand- 
ard that you set for yourselves and which won you distinc- 
pon wdc months ago. You may well be proud of 
your achievemen 


The White Star, which the renewal adds to your 
Arny-Mavy eteeaee Award flag, is the symbol of appre- 
ciation from our Armed Forces a a continued and 
determined effort and patriocti 


Sincerely yours, 


RyPPy- 


Bn aay Sa Patterson 
Secretary of War 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


Pearl River, New York 


NEW YORK, 330 West 42nd Street - CHICAGO, 117 West Harrison Street + PHILADELPHIA, 387 Bourse Building 
CLEVELAND, 2391 Fenwood Road + ST. LOUIS, 2082 Railway Exchange Building - SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, SEATTLE, 
Harry W. Brintnall Co. + ATLANTA, Dodson Printers Supply Co., 231 Pryor Street, $.W. - DENVER, A. E. Heinsohn, 1441-47 Blake Street 
CINCINNATI, 3441 St. Johns Place « WASHINGTON, P. 0. Box 353, Alexandria, Va. 
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GoT HIM AFTER ALL If about 
a dozen years ago, you had suggested to 
a certain individual engaged if making a 
r shovel roll over and say “Uncle,” 


ywe 
iat he would someday be a bookbinder, 
vou would have gotten a horse-laugh. 
But the ¢ irds were stacked—his father 
had been « binder for over 20 years, and 


two uncles were also in the game. You 
can guess what happened. 

It was |. Hervert Bryan, now bind- 
ery superintendent of ‘Quinn § Boden, 


Rahway, N. J., who had the job envied 
hy so many “sidewalk superintendents.” 
Perhaps few binderymen themselves 


may have zazed admiringly at him as he 
eased a roxring, snarling shovel into po- 
sition to vite out big chunks of earth 


from a foundation site. In those days, 
Herb—a [Brooklynite by birth—was a 
“young feller’ in Hempstead, L. L., 


where he entered the occupation which 
took him «!l over the country on big con- 
struction jobs. 

But in 1930 the bottom had fallen out 
of power shoveling just as it had out of 
everything else, and many a man was 
forced to go on WPA and leaning on 
a hand shovel. Not Bryan—he took a 
job as boxboy with Country Life Press, 
Garden City, at a salary that was only 
a quarter of what he had been accus- 


tomed to. But the task of converting 
piles of blank paper and cloth into com- 
pleted books fascinated him, and after 


a while he started to climb upward. By 
January 1941, having worked through 
every department, Herb had become as- 
sistant superintendent. He found case- 
making as exciting as foundation build- 
ing, he remarks. 

It was Ralph 
Box’s guiding hand 


at Country Life 
that gave Bryan 
his mastery of pro- 
duction problems. 


Box Was ilso in 
strumental in his 
coming to Quinn & 
Boden; he even ac- 





companied Bryan Herb Bryan 

toRahway to introduce him to Win Comer. 
When \Vin died early last spring, 
Bryan succeeded him. Despite all the 


difficulties which beset binding today, 
Bryan has actually gained weight on the 
job, and vows that if things ever get as 
tame as they were in normal times, he'll 
be sorry. “Trouble seems to agree with 
me,” he yrinned, “it whets my appetite.” 
Or is it Mrs. Bryan’s cooking, now that 
they're out of the hotel in which they 
lived while looking for a house? 

With Mrs. Bryan and the two young- 
sters, Pairicia (7%) and Eileen (114), 
Herb is busy making a new home in the 
Jersey town on the Pennsy main line, 
and takes time out to enjoy a bit of golf 
whenever there’s an opportunity. 


IT’S SOME GAMBLE! Bidding on 
* Job without having adequate facilities 
may be cither business suicide or the 
key to success, depending on how it 
turns out. For a small newspaper and 
job printing shop in the small city of 
Columbia, Mo., back in 1884, it proved 
to be the latter. E. W. SrePHENs, wlio 
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had formed the Columbia Herald in 
1870 “in that city, even then an out- 
standing educational center, gambled 
upon his employees’ ability to produce 
the Missouri Supreme Court Reports. 
Surprised when his’ bid won, thereby 
making necessity the mother or accum- 
plishment, he set to work to gather the 
equipment he would need. Thus was the 
E. W. Stephens Co. launched into book 
manufacturing. Its location is appro- 
priate enough, for the small city of 
20,000 is the site of the University of 
Miss mri, Stenhens College, forrte7 by 
E. W.’s father, James—and Christian 
College. 

‘Vhat original job is still on the com- 
pany’s books besides others from neigh- 
boring states. The company’s 75 em- 
ployees are kept busy on this work, be- 
sides encyclonedias, reference, and text- 
books of all kinds, genealogies, and gen- 
eral job printing. Because of its cen- 
tral location, Stephens serves many pub- 
lishers. Of late the firm has built up an 
extensive volume of work on telephone 
directories, producing them for over 100 
exchanges in 10 states. 

E. Sypney Srernens, son of the 
founder, now heads the company, and 
the third generation is represented by 
E. Sypney, Jr., as secretary. Henry H. 
Kinyon is vice-president, H. H. Cross- 
wuitTE, plant superintendent and C. C. 
Crosswuite, bindery foreman. 

Like the management, most of the 
plant executives and employees have 
grown up with the plant. Approxi- 
mately a tenth of the city’s population 
depends on the plant for its livelihood, 
and many a second and third generation 
will be found at the machines. Neverthe- 
less, Stephens is in the same position as 
many of its fellow book manufacturers— 
it is so choked with work that it is con- 
stantly being embarrassed by having to 
turn down new accounts. Kinyon rue- 
fully remarks, “If we only had the 
capacity and the materials, we could 
take in a million dollars’ worth of busi- 
ness in the next month, I do believe.” 


LABOR-HUNTING = The W.F. Hall 
Printing Co., Chicago, hit upon a novel 
idea for facing the manpower shortage. 
Instead of paying employment agencies 
the fees for finding new workers, W. F. 
Hall simply allows its own workers to be 
personnel directors. Each employee is 
paid $2 for every friend he recommends 
who is employed for at least a week. 
If he works for a month, the employee 
receives $5 extra. An additional $10 is 
paid if the prospective worker is em- 
ployed for four months. Wonder if any 
employees have quit work to set up their 
own employment agencies? Or have 
any Chicago kidnapings been reported? 
During round-up time in the old days 

















a lasso was used to rope in the custo- 
mers. A trace of that old Western cus- 
tom is being used in Chicago where 
Marshall Field & Co. are sending out a 
“Job Trailer” to hunt down prospective 
employees for full and part-time work 
during the Christmas season. 

The truck parks in a different section 
of Chicago each day, luring housewives 
and high school students with music over 
the loudspeaker. Once inside the trailer 
(completely furnished with desks and 
photos of contented employees) the pros- 
pective worker is interviewed and often 
hired on the spot. Travelling libraries 
with glue-coated reading chairs to trap 
the unwary visitor are hereby suggested 
for binderies with manpower shortages. 


HERE & THERE One doesn’t us- 
ually find incunabula in a department 
store, but it happened last month. A 15th- 
century “Missale Romanum” was sold for 
$10,250 at a sale of rare art treasures 
held at Gimbel Bros., N.Y.C. Gabriel 
Wells, rare book dealer, was the pur- 
chaser. The medieval missal was made 
for Charles VI of France and given by 
him to Henry V of England. It contains 
over 500 painted miniatures and several 
thousand illuminated initials. 

While on the subject of medieval 
books, we might mention the recent pub- 
lication of “The Berthold Missal” by the 
Pierpont Morgan Library, N.Y.C. The 
book—limited to 250 copies—contains a 
detailed study of the famous early 13th 
century illuminated work from the Wein- 
garten Abbey and a descriptive cata- 
logue of the manuscripts illuminated at 
the abbey at the same time as the Berth- 
old Missal. The volume contains all 54 
illuminations reproduced in actual size. 

A “Help Wanted” ad to top all Help 
Wanted ads was used recently by Ran- 
dom House, N.Y.C., to publicize one of 
their books. The ad, bright idea of Ben- 
nett Cerf, president, read: “WANTED— 
a manufacturer who can print and bind 
100,000 copies of Lewis Browne’s novel 
of an American Quisling, ‘See What I 
Mean?’, within two weeks. Please wire, 
phone, or write to the publisher.” Six 
hundred and fifty-eight binders were 
trampled to death in the rush—well, 
maybe five or six. Still doubtful? You 
win—TWO bona fide offers came in. 

SamvueL S. Mower (Commercial Bind- 
ery) was recently elected president of 
the Friday Night Owls, a group of Phil- 
adelphia graphic arts men who meet for 
trade talk and sociability. Other offi- 
cers elected include vice-president How- 
arp Rexrorp (R. E. Rexford Ink Co.) 
and secretary-treasurer Wittiam Mart- 
TIAcE (Jeffries & Manz). 
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Appreciating that this year, one is inelined to more quiet, ébwetabod it ihe 
reflections, it ‘seems appropriate that we extend our thanks, with simple 
sincerity, as a greeting of hind thoughts in the hope that the family. 

separations of this holiday season be Jirmly and permanently re-united oe 

before the next to come... For such is te power of Peace! 
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We've FREQUENTLY POINTED OUT AND DEMONSTRATED IN THIS 
colyum that many colorful stories exist in the bookbinding 
supply field. To dig up such nuggets requires time and a nose 
for news. Or better still, a helpful collaborator like Frep S. 
TRUE. 

We were talking shop the other day with the EZ. C. Fuller 
Co’s popular president at headquarters, 28 Reade St., N.Y.C., 
and True asked us to step from his private office into the 
executive and accounting offices, also on the second floor. (The 
Fuller salesrooms and machine shop are on the first floor.) 

“Take a look at that west wall,” True asked. “What do you 
think of ii:’ Knowing that the Fuller headquarters were en- 
tirely refurbished in 1941, we observed that the architect, by 
the use of a series of arched panels on the west wall, had 
adroitly imparted an Italian or French villa-like touch to the 
large, rectangular room, thereby creating an atmosphere far 
removed from that of orthodox business. 

“We have Boorum & Pease to thank for that,” True said. 
And here’s the unusual story: By a rare coincidence the E. C. 
Fuller Co. occupies part of the identical premises tenanted 
from 1872 to 1885 by the present Boorum & Pease Co., na- 
tionally known blankbook and loose-leaf manufacturers. It 
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was in the latter year that the company moved to Brooklyn. 
The E. C. Fuller Co., then known as Montague & Fuller, 
moved to Reade St. in 1890 and has been located at that 
famous address ever since. 

The accompanying illustration depicts how the Boorum & 
Pease office and show rooms looked in the ’70s and °80s when 
stationers came there to select merchandise. Do you see those 
windows to the left? They are not in evidence now, but their 
brethren, although bricked up, are still to be seen in their 
pristine state on the second floor, and form the decorative 
panels we have described. 

A true story, every word of it, Fred 
True swears! Besides, the proof is more 
than in the telling, for the illustration— 
and pix don’t fib!—is from “The Story 
of a Century: 1942-1942,” the anniver- 
sary book issued last year by the 
Boorum & Pease Co. to observe its cen- 
tenary (BaBP, December 1942): 

Speaking of anniversaries—on January 
1, True will have rounded out 5 years 
as president of the E. C. Fuller Co. 


Fred S. True 


— 
they feel it is not possible to estimate postwar 
ces or to predict when deliveries will be made, the 
Press &§ Mfg. Co. does not solicit or accept orders 
‘ presses at the present time. Inquiries on delivery 
prices, however, are being filed for prompt atten- 
vn as conditions permit. Printers wanting such in- 
when it is ready, are invited to write, stating the 
‘ize of press they are most likely to be interested in. 


Because 
selling pr: 
Miehle Pi 
for printi: 
dates and 


New chemical sales manager of the Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Go, Cleveland, is A. Srvart Honrorn who has been with the 
di Since its establishment. He will serve under Harry 
Porter, vic e-president in charge of sales. 
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It’s moving time for another familiar name in the industry. 
Holliston Mills, who for 15 years have been located at 40 W. 
25th St., N.Y.C., moved to 70 West 40th St. on December 10. 
The new and improved offices, on the 11th floor of the Amer. 
Optical Co. building, overlooking the N. Y. Public Library, 
were ready for business on the following Monday, the 13th. A 
lucky omen, we’d say. 

oe we 

A new all-purpose label paste has been produced by Paisley 
Products Inc., 1770 Canalport Ave., Chicago. Non-corrosive 
and non-staining, the makers recommend this resin emulsion 


adhesive for labeling on leather. Bulletin with details avail- 
able on request. 


ue ew 
Anticipating a heavy demand for presses and new equip- 
ment after the war, American Type Founders is offering a 
“get in line” priority system for postwar delivery of presses 
to printers. Under the “Civilian Priority Delivery Assign- 
ment Agreement,” ATF promises to deliver the particular 
press, when manufactured and ready for delivery. Knowing 
the market, the company will be able to schedule production 
well ahead. The printer acquires the right to purchase the 
press in a prescribed order of rotation, determined when the 
printer makes his application at the company’s general office 
in Elizabeth, N. J. Application forms for the Priority De- 
livery Assignment were mailed out to some 40,000 names 
not long ago, together with a résumé of the plan. 
we te 
A new dust-collecting unit has just been produced by Lei- 
man Bros., 172 Christie St., Newark 5, N. J., makers of vacuum 
pumps for printing and binding machines. It is a decided 
improvement on the usual dust catching traps and screens for 
it combines powerful air suction, to draw the dust away from 
the point of origin, with ample space inside the apparatus to 
slow down the air current, allowing the dust particles to drop 
away. It permits the collection, separation, and disposal of 
dust in a compact unit that can be easily moved from one 
machine to another. 
eG e 
When Harry Bere joined the Army he simply disconnected 
the telephone and put a padlock upon the door of the Rebuilt 
Machinery Co., 520 West 48rd St., N.Y.C. That lock was taken 
off recently when Berg returned home with an honorable dis- 
charge after having served in the Air Force on the North 
African front. Commenting on his experiences Harry said, 
“You people back home don’t realize the importance of books 
to a soldier sweltering in some:desert camp. Our men are 
hungry for news and reading material of all kinds. Send them 
books—there’s nothing like them to provide mental rest and 
comfort to a soldier waiting for action.” 


ue — 
Rozest T. Dun tar has been appointed assistant to E. P. 
Houper, president of the Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. Well 


known in the steel industry as an authority on plant installa- 
tions, production, and operation, he will be located at the 
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INCE governmental restrictions 

have drastically curtailed the 
production of printing equip- 
ment, careful maintenance is an 
indispensable must. 


While Chandler & Price facilities 
are devoted entirely to the pro- 
duction of material for war and 
to the manufacture of printing 
presses only upon government 
order, our service and parts de- 
partments will spare no effort to 
help you keep your C & P press- 
es and cutters in operation. 


To insure maximum service from 
Chandler & Price equipment: 


1. Operate it carefully. Avoid 
careless handling. 


Keep machines clean. 


Lubricate often with clean 
lubricants. 


Inspect working parts daily 
for proper adjustment, for 
loose connections, and for 
correct’ operation. 


Repair or replace worn parts 
promptly. 


Anticipate your need for re- 
pair or parts to avoid costly 
delays. 


Feel free to consult us for 
advice and suggestions as to 
how to get the most out of 
your equipment. 


company’s home office, 500 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. ‘The Wickwir 
Spencer Steel Co.’s extensive manufacturing Operations jp. 
clude bookbinding stitching wire. 7 

we I 

The Spiral Binding Co., Inc., originators of mechanical bing. 
ing in this country, celebrated its eleventh anniversary Novem. 
ber 10 by staging an affair on its premises, 406 W. 3ist gt, 
N.Y.C., for its employees, with a view to stimulating the pro- 
duction of war goods in which the company is now engaged. 

Spiral Binding was first introduced as a small venture jp 
N.Y.C. in 1932 by Franx Amaro, president of the company, 
The company has since developed into a national organization 
with branches and licensees in all important cities of the U. s 
Tens of millions of books are bound in Spiral every year, ac. 
cording to the company. 

The company’s entire machine shop, previously engaged jn 
the manufacture of Spiral Binding equipment, is now devoted 
to the production of parts for the airplane industry and 
perishable tools for ordnance plants. 


we oe 

Now that the “Fighting Alperts” (all 5 of them) have swung 
into action, the Axis had better throw in the towel. he latest 
news from the Hub is that Cuartes ALpert, president of the 
Craftsmen Machinery Co., 575 Atlantic Ave., Boston, not to be 
outdone by his sons, has enlisted in the Coast Guard! 

“Tell all my friends in the trade that 
their worries are over: the Alperts will 
protect them,” Charles Alpert says. 

Besides Pater Alpert, who is a Ist 
Class Petty Officer, and his son, Coast 
Guardsman Lovis Atprert (both shown 
in the accompanying picture, right and 
left, respectively), the roster of the 
Fighting Alperts includes Capt. Fern1- 
NAND L. Apert and Pfc. JosepH AL- 
vert of the Army and Pfe. Rutn Apert 
of the Marines. 

Private Joseph Alpert attends Boston 


PAGING & NUMBERING MACHINE 
Special Features: 


Automatic Repeating up to 5 times 
Automatic Alternating Device 
Serial Alphabet Attachment 

Easy Disc Setting 

Dust Proof Head 

Rapid Impression Adjustment 


Write for Catalogues 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
HARRISBURG, PA., U.S.A. 
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wire University Medical School and will be graduated as an M.D. 
in next year. In 1941 he was commissioned a second lieutenant, 
but the Army took over the university, and he had to resign 
his commission and become a buck private. He will receive his 





vind. commission as first lieutenant on his graduation. There’s a 
veni- family record for you! 
St, Craftsmen Machinery Co. is one of the country’s largest 
pro- dealers in rebuilt and new bookbinding and printing equip- 
aged, ment. Under Charles Alpert’s guidance, the organization not 
re in only covers the U. S. and Canada but, before the war, was 
any, active as exporters to Latin America, Europe, and the Orient. 
ation Lay Fasy 
u. 6 Annua! reports are usually dull things, but they need not 
- be, as one can see upon looking over the 28-page folder just 
sd j jssued ty stockholders and employees of the Harris-Seybold- 
oa Potter (o. This attractively designed, two-color, offset litho- 
a graphed booklet presents a well illustrated but simple account <i gee NaBp . 
of the company’s war activities, a list of employees in the They got the first “E” pins at Rosback’s 
: i forces, a service record and balanced iew of oe “ . Z 
tel highlights * eae Token “E” pin awards were given to Marcella Valley, first 
wung Harris is particularly optimistic about the future of offset Matas _— = yan senna m — ae mapa ” — 
latest for its war-use has served to broaden knowledge of its appli- pea “ ig th , ~ pa . ss oe 4 = ake | mes 
f the cation. The report also terms as “significant” the AIGA- 2 . a o vide price erg By pearenar neaaiienainsn 
to be sponsored “Books by Offset” show of last March, a duplicate endian — ila ape — 
yhich the company is currently sponsori a | hibit. bert . al ae 
oe pany re A drug one hundred times as potent as sulfanilamide may 
wo ae appear to be remote from the usual supplies one obtains from 
F. P. Rosback Co., manufacturers of bookbinding and print- -*V“#‘onal Starch Products. The company, however, is now 


ing machinery were awarded the Army-Navy “E” pennant for supplying one of the nutrient mediums used for growing Peni- 
outstanding ‘production of war materials at an impressive cillium notatum (which is related to the green mold in Roque- 


ceremony held at the Benton Harbor, Mich., plant on Novem- fort cheese), the mold from which the miracle drug penicillin 
ber 12. The coveted banner was formally presented by Com- _ ‘§ obtained. q 
mander Ii. L. Mathews, U.S.N.R., who praised the company’s Fs ee ho 5 ee 
outstanding production record. Homer F. Rossack, general A N.Y.C. book manufacturer sent the new boy to a pub- 


manager, and grandson of the company’s founder, accepted lisher. — want that sweater,” the green stripling demanded. 
the red-and-blue pennant on behalf of the plant and paid ‘The production department didn’t savvy until a phone call 
tribute to the employees and executives who made the pro- revealed the kid had been sent to get a sample jacket for a 
Alperts duction record possible. Several hundred employees and spec- €W title. It’s the war! 

tators attended the colorful ceremony. 





HAPPY DAYS 


ARE ON THE WAY 


WE, TOO, ARE DOING OUR 


POSTWAR 
IP LAUNINION G 


now we have no pyroxylin-coated fabrics to sell new 
rs. In fact we even have to ration our oldest ac- 
with those having priorities faring best. But, never- 
we want you to know what we expect to offer 
1en Victory is won. 

















URE they are! But don’t start 
taking it easy just yet. Keep 
working for Victory. Keep on buy- 
ing War Bonds. That's how to 
shorten the war ... how to help 
speed those happy days . . . how 
to hasten the day when you can 
have the great new money-making 
equipment BRACKETT will have 
ready for you. ® So let's not relax, 
but redouble our efforts to win the 


Sma 


ie More War Bonds ropay - 
aivethie diy: Manne roped ite 


f all, there will be the largest ready-to-deliver stock 
» widest variety of designs and patterns from which 
se. 


y—there will be on-the-date deliveries, a service 
1as been Asher & Boretz policy since we started. 


not only the kest values in materials, finishes, and 
inship, but pyroxylin-coated fabrics that will live 
sample every time. 


re many more reasons why Asher & Boretz should 
ided in your post-war plans. May we tell you 
them? 


ASHER & BORETZ, INC. 


Dept. H, 900 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 
War Savings Bonds - America’s “Best Buy” 
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BOOKBINDING 
SUPPLIES 


DISTRIBUTORS OF: 
ALL-PURPOSE 
Book Cover Stamping Products 


COLUMBIA MILLS 
Book Cloth 


DU PONT FABRIKOID 
and PX Book Cloth 


KUPFER BROS. 
Papers 


913 FILBERT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





For Strength and Economy in Book Manufacture 


Indispensable in the Manufacture of Technical and 
School Books and Reference Works 


RANGE OF BOOK SIZES 


Length 
Width 
Thickness 





TINTS, TONES, AND SHADES Tearing a sheet out 
of a book and saying, “Send me a color like this,” is a hap- 
hazard way of ordering either ink or bookcloth. It will be, 
thing of the past, however, with the adoption of a uniform 
system of color which will allow for prompt and easy identi. 
fication. 

To simplify matters; the General Ptg. Ink Corp., NY.C,, has 
published a new informative folder containing a comprehen. 
sive and clear description of the two major systems of color 
most widely used—those developed by Munsell and Ostwald, 
The systems explained can easily be applied to the average 
color needs of the binder or printer. Copies may be had by 
writing the company at 100 6th Ave., N. Y. 13, mentioning 
you saw it in BsBP. 


BRITISH DIARIES CUT Diary and calendar makers 
in England have taken it on the chin again. Calendar weights 
are restricted to two ounces and will be cut to one and a 
half ounces in 1945. Diaries and memorandum pads will be 
reduced to one ounce in 1945. Smythson’s famous “Wafer” 
diary is an example of what manufacturers can do when faced 
with such problems. Measuring 41/,x2%,, it weighs only 1 ounce 
and is printed on extremely thin, lightweight, but strong paper 
which has not yet been duplicated by American paper makers. 
The 1944 edition is available in New York now—for $2.00, 


WOLFF CELEBRATES H. Wolff Book Mfg. Co, 
N.Y.C., combined a 50th anniversary party with a Christmas 
celebration at the plant, the evening of December 3. Some 235 
employees enjoyed the entertainment, and 200 who have been 
with the organization for 5 or more years were presented by 
President Bertram Wolff with special service pins indicating 
5, 10, 25, or 40 years of service. 

COUNTRY LIFE ELECTS UH. B. Brownell, vice-presi- 
dent of Doubleday, Doran, has been elected president of the 
Country Life Press, Garden City, N. Y., to succeed Frank 
O’Sullivan who died in September. The directors of Country 


Life also elected Edward Richman vice-president to succeed 
the late Ellsworth M. Jennings. 


SIZES with foodenil 


56 inch, 62 inch, 74 inch 


QUADRUPLE 
FOLDERS 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY 


Fifty-second Street at Media Philadelphia, Pa 
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600D FORMS—GOOD PRICES in discussing one- 
time carbon-set forms with BaBP, Frank Hauer of Carb-N-Set 
Business Forms, Dayton, Ohio, submitted two questions which 
he asserts are the key to a well designed and useful form. The 
frst is, how will the form be used—in a typewriter, electro- 
matic, flat accounting machine, or for what other purpose? 
The second: are sheets distributed at one time or must some 
be kept together for re-posting? These must always be an- 
gwered first, he stressed, before turning to the problems of 
perforating, numbering, copy sequence, carbon placement, and 
stub binding, all of which must be carefully watched. Special 
equipment is not needed in the one-time carbon-set field; letter- 
press equipment and knowledge of the needs and uses of busi- 
ness forms are sufficient for the printer, says Hauer. 

As for the binder, he should always remember that one-time 

forms command a higher price than ordinary forms, 

their greater utility, and bind them accurately and 
io warrant a better price for his services. 
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LET-UP IN WAR WORK? Bookbinders and printers in 
such thriving war centers as Detroit note a growing cautious- 
ness on the part of manufacturers in filling their printing and 
binding requirements. While extensive contracts are still 
given, these are for smaller quantities in order to avoid accu- 
mulating large supplies that may become unnecessary should 
the war end suddenly. Several bookbinders are turning their 
attention to peacetime manufacturing by contacting former 
customers. It must be noted, however, that there are no indi- 
cations that Hitler or Tojo intends to retire in the near future. 


PAPER LOBBY A “Joint Committee on Government Re- 
lations of the Commercial Printing Industry” has been set up 
by commercial printers in New York and Chicago to represent 
them in efforts to protect their paper allocations. Officials of 
the committee believe that governmental restrictive rulings to 
save paper poundage are unnecessary when an_ intelligent 
paper conservation program can do the job better. Among 
the joint committee’s members are J. F. Snyder (Cuneo Press), 
Harry O. Owen (C. O. Owen & Co.), Harry B. Clow (Rand 
MeNally), and Fred Rudge (William E. Rudge’s Sons). 


FORMS NEW BINDERY Walter Meyer, formerly pro- 
duction manager of George McKibbin & Son, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has purchased the Art Bindery & S. C. Co. (148 Lafayette St., 
N.Y.C.) and reorganized it as the Publishers Bookbindery, 
Inc. Founded in 1919 by Morris Zelman, its president, the 
Art Bindery progressed steadily, twice moving to larger 
quarters. Meyer intends to specialize in juvenile bookbinding 
of all types. Before coming to McKibbin’s, he was bindery 
superintendent for William E. Rudge at Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
and then for the Princeton University Press. 


DEDUCT-0-GRAPH Payroll deduction headaches can 
be dispensea with py the use of a simple paper rotary disk 
device issued by the George S. May Co., Chicago. A twirl of 
the wheel to classify the employee and his earnings, and the 
amount to be deducted from his payroll appears in the appro- 
priate slot. This time-saving and accurate “Deduct-o-Graph” 
is available to executives on request. Mention you saw it here. 


DE LUXE AD ART BOOK Brock & Rankin has com- 
pleted the binding uf the “A.D.C.C. Record of Advertising 
Art,” a limited de luxe edition containing 262 examples of out- 
standing art work for booklets, folders, magazines and posters. 
The book trim is 103,” x 1214” x 4%”. It is full buckram cov- 
ered in a two-tone green with a heather effect, the title 
stamped in red and black ink. Gothic and Script type faces 
are used on the 80 lb. enamel paper. The book was prepared 
by the Art Directors Club of Chicago and published by 
A. Kroch & Sons. 


PRESSMAN’S MANUAL “Pressman’s Pocket Manual” 
by J. N. Harrison, is a 200p. pocket-size book explaining in 
simple terms the operation of platen job presses, automatic 
jobbers, and cylinder presses and includes various tricks of 
the trade. It is obtainable through the Book Service Depart- 
ment of BeBP for $1.50, cash with order. The book also con- 
tains information about offset, inks, paper, make-ready, em- 
bossing, and imposition. A glossary of technical terms is 
included. 
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e Fancy Leathers 
© Sayles Bookcloth 
e Kendall Mill Supers 
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WHITE, SON COMPANY, INC. 





655 ATVANTIC AVE. 


Book Binding Materials 
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113 W. LAKE STREET 


Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 
Consolidated Binders Board 
Pertect Roll Leaf 


Calf Cowhide Morocco 
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SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Inc. 
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Our Stocks Are Constantly Maintained as Fully as Wartime Conditions Permit 
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Du Pont Fabrikoid and PX Cloth 
Kendall Mills Super 

Diamond Decorative Leaf 
Buffing Sheep Skivers 
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Fist Saleshook 


(Continued from page 37) the J. C. Hall Co., stationer, 
manufacturers of Pawtucket, R. I. The Samuel Hany 
Co. flourished for a while, but on the death of th 
CAMACHINEs | ee = founder, it dissolved. Philip Hano, his brother and 
slits and winds rolls es _ : -. partner, later founded his own firm which is still active 
of bookbinding ma- — Se Y _ in the industry as the Philip Hano Co., Holyoke, Mass, 
fe 700 free Ae ma -. The story of these pioneers in manifold is told in July 
curate, uniformly = _ sails .. and September 1942, BaBP. 
wound rolls permit : 
back-liners and | ‘a §=606«-: too much handling 


PresumaBLy the chief objection to the Hano book (de- 
scribed fully in July 1943) was the necessity for hap- 
dling the carbon coated sheet every time a new order set 
was to be filled out. Also against it, one might assume, 
was the inconvenience of holding the front cover open 
while writing on the sheets inside, for the book was 
bound in the regular fashion instead of at the top as 
most sales or order books were subsequently. 

Whoever has handled carbon sheets to any extent 
knows how annoying are the acquisition of inky finger- 
tips and consequent finger-printing—to the customers 


interruption. 
Write for 
folder. 


. 


Cc A M E R N — . o _._—sfury—of both the forms and of the article for sale. 

- One John R. Carter of Toronto, Canada, apparently 
Ae A Cc hd 5 N i’ , 61 POPLAR STREET, realized this a little sooner than others, for on November 
BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 8, 1881, just about two years after Samuel Hano filed 


COMPANY) 


his application for a patent, the Canadian filed his for 
“new cond useful improvements on manifold copying- 
books.” It was granted January 24, 1882. 





Speed up your Ruling, 
Perforating and Binding! 


McAdams Feeder fits any make 
or model. Many new and ex- 
clusive devices. Operates with |. Lifetime Service” 
precision and feeds thin paper Ji 

up to index. Remote control ana 

variable speed. In use by largest : . 

and most successful plants. It’s : JOHN McADAMS LOIN ES | Gate 
a complete unit for efficiency ‘frite for : EE EE eee Se 
and greater production. 101 og aaa pelea — - ; 


EQUIPPED WITH LEIMAN VACUUM PUMP 


“Built to Give 
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Season’s Greetings 


and Best Hol*day Wishes 


Strictly a quolity-plus thread—made by 
one of America's largest manufacturers. 
Improves sewing — reduces production 
cost — ECONOMICAL! On your next 
order specify SPIDER BRAND thread. 


- BINDER CO. , 
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wins U. S. patent 


The argument for the objections is substantiated by 
this particular paragraph, quoted from the patent ap- 
plication : ; ens 

“The object of the invention is to provide a check- 
book in which the black-leaf used for transferring writ- 
ing fro: one page to another need not be handled and 
will not have a tendency to curl up after a number of 
leaves have been torn out.” 


te avoid smudged fingers 
In HIS INVENTION, Carter developed a simple method 
of eliminating this trouble. Laced through his carbon 
sheet-—which was coated on one side only—was a small 
tape with overhanging ends, by which the clerk lifted the 
sheet and placed it in position for writing the next order. 
Carter’s book also avoided the necessity of keeping 
the order records in their respective books and thereby 
accumulating a stack of used books, as was the case 
with the early Hano patent. Apparently he realized that 
one copy of the order for the purchaser and another for 
the supplier was all that was necessary. Consequently 
when all the order sets had been used, the empty book 
—containing only the stubs—could be thrown away. 
Carter also innovated the idea of having both parts 
form one single sheet, bound at the head, and folded 
nearly in half along a perforation. The long end was so 
perforated that only a short stub would be left in the 
book when the duplicate, with the original, was removed. 


@ So often the complete order cannot be 
filled because cf material shortages. Many 
items are “out of stock” and not replace- 
able, under present restrictions. It will be 
wise to take inventory of your Composing 
Room equipment needs at this time. 


A'though stocks are run- 
nig low and quantities are 
limited on certain items, 
Challenge can still supply 
some of your requirements. 
Write, tell us your needs. 





The CHALLENGE MACHINERY Co. 


Mein Office and Factory: GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 





DECEMSER, 1943 


The original could then be separated from the duplicate 
by tearing along the first perforation. 

Since his invention was simple, compact, and required 
a minimum of manipulation, Carter readily secured back- 
ing. His invention appealed to the business acumen of 
a young man then running a printing and publishing 
house in Toronto. Samuel J. Moore became his partner 
and the two proceeded in a small way to manufacture 
this forerunner of the modern sales book. 


across the border 


WaTCHING THE TREMENDOUS business expansion south 
of the border, the two men realized that there was their 
real market. In November 1883, with a few associates, 
they organized Carter & Co. at Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Their first plant in a small frame building was soon out- 
grown, and in 1893 the company merged with Crume & 
Sefton Mfg. Co., of Dayton, Ohio, to form the Carter- 
Crume Corp. 

Meanwhile, in 1896, one Warren F. Beck had started 
in Elmira, N. Y., the Standard Account Book Co., which 
subsequently became the American Sales Book Co. In 
1911 this company merged with the Carter-Crume or- 
ganization and the combination became known by its 
present appellation, American Sales Book Co., Inc. All 
operations are now centralized in the large modern 
plants at Niagara Falls and Elmira. Meanwhile, con- 
stant improvements and variations have been effected in 
the original model. 

Moore still heads the Moore Corp., Ltd., of Toronto, 
a holding corporation for a group of companies which 
are the outgrowth of the formation of Carter & Co. 
Known as the founder of the salesbook manufacturing 
industry, Samuel Moore is still active in the business. 


eH TM TH 


METZ PAPER CO. 


Manufacturers of 





“Quality Papers” 
& 


LEATHERETTE COVER PAPERS 
FANCY PAPERS 
FLINT GLAZED, FRICTION GLAZED 
EMBOSSED, PRINT EMBOSSED 
DUPLEX, ENAMEL and GUMMED PAPERS 
Ss 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


110 Tweed Street, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
Tel.: Perry 5802-5803 


METROPOLITAN OFFICE: 


369 Mulberry Street, Newark, New Jersey 
Tel. Market 2-0866 
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CODE KEY new 
isuneee L ..........Coll T ...Tauber-Tebe by F.R. Blaylock 
eer i * ae Mult-O Tt .Tauber-Twist BMI Research Associate 
D ..seees Cerlox © ..Swing-O-Ring U ....Multi-Ring 


EB nncccee Cerflex Ro 
eee ...Royal Ring 
eweee Because or RESTRICTIONS 


_. 2. Tally-Ho | othe eee eee i sete on fabrics, a demand for a substitute for book cloth 







= ome ....Spiralastic 7 Number Seven . f : and Pr 

* Other Mechanical Bindings has arisen. One of the proposed substitutes has od 

a kraft-paper base coated with pyroxylin. This ma. fe 

terial was tested first in December 1935 by The Divs. #0 x 

NEW ENGLAND * ion, which reported the results to members of the Insti- akin ; 

a ve 74 eo Pl. a Conn. ae ang 4 tute. It is manufactured under the name Kivar by the = t 

amket Corporation, 54 Winter St., Holyoke, Mass, ...... pA aor f . . i oe relaxa 

J. S. Wesby & Sons, 44 Portland St., Worcester, Mass. ......... OP Beveridge Marvellum Co. and is obtainable it several fabrics 

grades, which have tensile strengths comparable with ‘ttee 

NEW YORK CITY @ fabrics in Groups A, B, and C. — tl 

Brewer-Cantelmo Co., 116 East 27th Street .............. CHOPR7 In connection with present restrictions on the pro- r’ ld 

Sel Sinden Co or Pet | oe laiegs fablaatal saan 5 SAKS duction of fabrics for commercial needs, it is reasonable vabli 

ie MEPEE NIE, 55s vine de auenceme een te ® e | 

Tauber’s Bookbindery, Inc., 200 Hudson Street ............. TuvTt to expect some relief in the near future. Recently the In 1 

. . Army and the Navy announced the release of looms teri 

The Albrecht Co.. 211-213 S. Sharp St. Bal Pango a which have been producing for them certain types of rs od 

e recht Co., - ; arp ot., Baltimore, 5 wa ese ace gle . = h l of thei 

Optic Bindery, 15'S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. ........-... MW “tong hp psohion Mees atinn lene oe ae 

Erhard & Gilcher, 218 W. Onondaga St., Syracuse, N. Y. ......... p Fees, & goal OF Mame properucns ae. < of pre 
Excelsior Bindery, 418 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. ........... CDE necessity of equipping rapidly expanding armed forces, 


National Publishing Co., 239 S. American St., Philadelphia, Pan HMOW their demands should taper off, thus freeing more looms val y 





MIDWEST and SOUTHWEST « for the production of worarnapnaen sd er eaoterey . the 
Bank Printing Co., 1915 Santee St., Los Angeles, Calif. .......... P The situation respecting textboo — not %0 
General Binding Corp., 812 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago, Ill....... CDEZ easily resolved. Fabrics of Groups C and C-1 are diff- limp: 
Spiral Binding Co., 111 North Canal St., Chicago, Ill. ....... SpAKS cult to obtain, although some firms may still have them 
Wire-O Binding Co. of Chicago, Ill., 732 W. Van Buren St.....MW in their inventory. Several months ago the Printing Ix TF 
Commercial Bindery, 854 Howard St., Detroit, Mich, ...... FGLTUV . the S' 
seo rah gy, ee p Pigg en St., Detroit, Mich, : From an address prepared for the Annual Convention of ries f 
eckto 0., we St... St; Lowis, Biigaaers ...wncccccvcvcess , > F cecal ields. Ill. 4 ‘ 
National Cover & Mfg. Co.. 6727 S. Broadway, St. Louis. Mo.. .FLO = a Institute, Olympia Fields, I1l., Octo opera 
Forest City Bookbinding Co., Caxton Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio DEMOW* ~ o : equip 
Hugo Kalmbacher, 1014 Jackson Ave., Toledo, Ohio ............ CP for le 
Arnold Co., 210 W. Michigan Ave., Milwaukee, Wise. ........... LSp 
The Boehm Bindery, 104 E. Mason St., Milwaukee, Wise, ...... CDE 
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A MATERIAL FOR CUT-FLUSH COVERS 
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“CERCLA” “LIMITED” 
THE STRONG METAL & ZemR OUR ARMED FORCES 
SAMPLES AND DURMIMISEAREE ON REQUEST 











This is a “wartime” LEXIDE 
made of all new rag fiber as in peace- 
time, but using a synthetic resin in- 
stead of Latex as a binding agent. 


‘wartime’? LEXIDE makes an 
excellent cover stock. Available for 


uses in connec- 
tion with the 
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war effort. 
for Uncle Sam 
Write for 
In Peacetime we manufacture Paper Conditioning Ma- information. 


chines, Universal Paper Joggers, Holdfast Hangers, 
Commercial Humidifiers, Punching, Round Cornering 
and Perforating Machinery of all kinds. Also Special 
Machines built to order. 


Our manufacturing is now devoted to work for our 
government. The only orders for our equipment we 
can accept are those carrying extremely high priori- 
ties. But when this fight is over we will again be 
ready to serve the graphic arts. 


Contract Work Our Specialty 


SOUTHWORTH MACHINE Co. 


30 Warren Avenue Portland, Maine 
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new substitutes tested for BMI. 


and Publishing Branch of the War Production Board 
had under advisement the question of developing new 
specifications for textbook fabrics which would permit 
the use of the more available materials, but thus far no 
steps in that direction have been taken. Unless some 
relaxation of restrictions on the production of the heavier 
fabrics is permitted in the near future, the joint com- 
mittee of textbook manufacturers, textbook publishers, 
and the representatives of State boards of education 
should thoroughly explore the textbook-fabric situation, 
establish suitable temporary specifications. 

In recent years the demand for new and substitute 
materials has rapidly increased. The current demand 
for substitutes is due mainly to our inability to obtain 
the materials previously used. With the increased tempo 
of production, there has likewise come a demand for 
new and better ways of doing things. A few illustrations 
will reveal! some of the changes in methods and materials 
in the book manufacturing field. 


limp-cover making 


Iy THE GOVERNMENT PrintTiING Orrice, by equipping 
the Sheridan casemaker with suitable attachments, fab- 
ries for limp covers are lined with paper in a continuous 
operation. In the same plant, the Smyth casemakers are 


equipped with devices which permit the making of covers 
for loose-leaf binders. Likewise, folding machines have 


Fabrics, copper conservation, and plastic 


plates studied by Research Division 


attachments for pasting and trimming signatures of 16 
pager or smaller, thus saving stitching wire. Copper, an 
essential material, may be conserved by restricting the 
margins of copper electrotype shells. Photoengraving 
plates made of copper should be treated in the same 
manner. Sheets of photoengraving copper of .050” 
thickness have been used to replace the .065” sheets 
previously employed, with a resulting saving in copper 
of approximately 25%. The tin content of electrotyper’s 
foil has been reduced to 16% or lower, whereas 35% 
was previously used. The GPO conserves tin by mount- 
ing most of its zinc and copper halftones with thermo- 
plastic cement instead of tinfoil. 

Ozokerite wax, previously considered essential as a 
molding-medium base, has been successfully mixed in 
equal proportions with American waxes, which are by- 
products of petroleum. It is possible that American 
waxes may be used entirely when Ozokerite is exhausted. 
Paper-backed Tenaplate has been used to replace to 
some extent the zinc-backed material which had replaced 
the copper-backed Tenaplate as a molding medium. 

Many of you have petitioned the WPB for permission 
to purchase restricted materials. Perhaps some of you 
have endeavored to reduce the amount of paper work 
involved by requesting allocation of amounts sufficient 
to carry you over a period of several months, and have 
had your requests curtailed. To those of you who have 





osback 


Rotary Round Hole and Slot Hole Perforators, 
Snap-Out Perforators, Power and Foot-Power 
Vertical Perforators, Hand Perforators, Power 
and oot-Power Punching Machines, Power and 


Foot-Power Hi-Pro Paper Drills, and Gang 
Stitchers. 


F. P. Rosback Company 
Largest Perforator Factory in the World 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 


Rosback Pony Rotary 
Fastest perforator of any 
type—handles from ten toe 
fourteen reams an 
hou r—takes 
from two to 








ten sheets 

at each feed 

(depending on weight of 
stock)—does_ strike or 
continuous perforating— 
can be equipped for 
staip perforating—cuts 
your perforating costs to 
much Jess than half— 


saves you on the average 
$1.50 an hour in labor 
cost for every hour you 


use it. Costs little, if any, Built in 24” 
more to buy than other ee 
types of power perfora- Write for 





tors having far less capacity. complete details. 
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6 3 Years of Service 


Since 1880 Specializing in Publi- 
cation, Catalogue, Pamphlet Bind- 
ing and Mailing. 


Merry Christmas and 
Happy New Year 
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GARDINER BINDING & MAILING CO. 


304 Hudson Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
WaAlker 5-235] 
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BURRAGE’S 
Flexible Glue 
and Padding Glue 


have maintained a reputation for high qual- 
ity for over 44 years. They’re still good. 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE 15 Vandewater St., N. Y. C. 
























Page PAISLEY Products for that next ct jobl 
PAISFLEX Cold Padding Compound 
and Flexible Bookbinding Glues 


PAISLEY PRODUCTS INC. 


1770 CANALPORT AVE. Ff 630 WEST 5let ST, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS * '".. ,. >< NEW YORK, N. % 
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Carb-N-Set Penetrating Padding Glue 
The tried and proven “‘special adhesive” used from Coast 
to Coast to group-pad one-time carbon-set forms. 
Consult ng Engineering Service on how to build, 
sell, estimate, and manufacture, one-time carbon- 
set torms with letterpress equipment, for price 
and service. For details address F. J. Hauer. 


CARB-N-SET BUSINESS FORMS 


816 Ferguson Ave. - - - Since 1936 - - - Dayton, Ohio 





SWIFT'S GLUES 


for all bookbinding purposes 
SWIFT & COMPANY 


UNION STOCK YARDS CHICAGO 


















HARD, FLEXIBLE, and NON-WARP 
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FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE L. D. DAVIS COMPANY 
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BRISTOL, PA. 
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had that experience, the following suggestion is offered: 
When applications are filed at irregular intervals for 
large quantities of material, it is apparent to allocation 
oficials that you are attempting to build up a stock pile, 
and the natural result is the cutting down in the amount 
requested. It would be more advantageous to forward 
requests for allocation of materials monthly, in small 
ymounts that you may show a regular. and steady de- 
mand. To carry this program out successfully, it will be 
necessary to plan carefully what your requirements will 
be over the period for delivery of desired materials. 

In the process of manufacturing paper, chlorine is 
ased for the purpose of bleaching the pulp stock. The 
bleaching process tends to brighten or whiten the final 
product, remove dirt particles, and increase the perma- 
nency of the finished paper. The demand for chlorine 
to provide essential supplies of war materials led the 
Ofice of Production Management, now the WPB, to 
restrict tlle use of this chemical in the less essential 
industries. For the paper-manufacturing field, the re- 
duction amounted to approximately 30% of normal 
requirements. The restrictions on the use of chlorine 
prevent the manufacture of book papers which ordin- 
arly contain no unbleached pulp. As time passes, the 
percentage of unbleached pulp in book papers will in- 
crease unless some relief is obtained. 


new types of plastic plates 


WirHIN RECENT YEARS there has been an increasing in- 


terest in printing from plastic plates. Excellent printing 
depth is generally obtained on plates of that type; but 
since the material is softer than copper or nickel, press 


runs are usually of shorter duration. Attempts have been 
made to overcome this handicap by depositing copper or 
nickel on the surface of the plate. Some success in this 


POTDEVIN 


BINDERY GLUER 





investigate Today! 


POTDEVIN MACHINE Co. 


EST. 1893 
ST. BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


1222-387 
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respect has been achieved already, and it is believed that 
this problem will soon be solved. The GPO has installed 
a complete molding section for the production of plastic 
plates used in the reproduction of original engravings 
for newspaper work. 

Prior to December 1941, experiments with plastic 
plates had been carried on in the GPO for approxi- 
mately 5 years. Shortly after the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, there developed a need for light-weight print- 
ing plates to go to South American cities where no facili- 
ties were available for casting metal plates. Plastic 
plates proved suitable for this purpose, and the GPO 
started production of them at once. The success of this 
effort became apparent immediately, and in a short time 
production of plastic reproductions of newspaper photo- 
engraving illustrations grew to large proportions. With 
this work as a foundation, many standard jobs have 
been run on presses of the Government Printing Office 
with the idea of cooperating in the conservation program 
of the War Production Board regarding critical ma- 
terials, especially copper. 

In conclusion, I desire to stress the following thought: 
In these days of change, when it is difficult to obtain 
the materials previously used, and substitutes are con- 
stantly employed, the Research Division can be of im- 
mense value to you. It should be used constantly for 
checking the qualities of the materials you purchase. 
Faith in the source of supply cannot insure the quality 
of the material, however good that source may be. In- 
tentional impositions upon the purchaser, temptations 
to weaken quality, and errors in manufacturing must all 
be taken into account. If you will submit the necessary 
samples, the division will provide you with knowledge of 
what to buy. If you will submit your technical prob- 
lems, an attempt will be made to solve them for you. 

















OVERHEATING GOOD GLUE 
PRODUCES POOR GLUE 


Y 


To be assured of keeping hot 
glue at its adhesive peak until 
used, heat it in Sta-Warm 
“controlled heat” glue pots 
and tanks. 


Uniform temperature maintenance 
eliminates burning and cold undigested 
lumps that slow up production in your 
bindery, causing costs to soar, There- 
fore, investigate Sta-Warm before 
equipping your plant with any new 
glue heaters. 





Bench models in one to 12 qt, sizes 
are wide and shallow for high-speed 
production. Hand-agitated kettles in 
5 to 50 gal. capacities keep sufficient 
material ready so long runs are not in- 
terrupted. 


TANKS 


POTS 


Write for data on bindery 
applications. 


STA-WARM ELECTRIC CO. 
525 N. Chestnut St. Ravenna, Ohio 


Complete Equipment for Heating, 
| Zohebatele mm Oro) eh'd-a photo ml Oro eoholelebetet= 
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LEDGER PAPERS 
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EAGLE-A EAGLE-A RECORD-LEDGERS 


for Bookbinding - Documents - Accounting 


75% RAG EAGLE-A CONTRACT RECORD 
50% RAG EAGLE-A ACCEPTANCE RECORD 
25% RAG EAGLE-A TROJAN RECORD 

Subd SULPHITE EAGLE-A QUALITY RECORD 


PAPERS AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 


HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 


(S)eseccseccccsesscccsesseccosccnsees 


LEDGERS for Bound and 
Loose-Leaf Records. The 
Standard Since 1849. 


L, L. BROWN PAPER CO. 
Adams, Mass. 








Rag - Content LEDGERS 


for Bookbinding, Loose-Leaf, Bound Ledgers and Books 
ANNIVERSARY LEDGER ¢ OLD BADGER LEDGER 
CREDIT LEDGER e« DICTATION LEDGER 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 
APPLETON WISCONSIN 
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a1. L. BROWN Gy 











A Ledger Quality for Each and Every Requirement 
Ri T 100% nag Gontent - DREADNAUGHT LINEN LEDGER 
75% Rag Content * OLD IRONSIDES LEDGER 

50% Rag Content - DAUNTLESS LEDGER 

25% Rag Content - GILBERT LEDGER 

Distributed Nationally Through Leading Paper Merchants 


MENASHA, WISC. 
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| Parsons Paper 
| Sfrccialiged Sor Modern Basinat 


Makers of Record Papers with Parsons 
Perfect Hinge. Write for Samples. 


PARSONS PAPER CO. HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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FILL IN... TEAR OUT... AND MAIL 


ELLINGS WORTH MFG. CO. 
200 SOUTH PEORIA STREET - CHICAGO 
Send us a set of FREE SAMPLES of your line of 
Loose Leaf Covers, including the “Duo-Tang”’ with its 
built-in fasteners and eyelets. No obligation. 
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Larry Ledéer says... 





A weaver asks FOR MORE gn. 
tistics on loose-leaf production than were given here jag 


month. At that time we quoted from the latest available y, ¢ 
Department of Commerce figures covering 1939 and previny 
biennial periods. 

At that time the aggregate value of loose-leaf manufactyp 
for 1939 was $23,069,731, compared with $23,500,620 for 937 
The 1939 total was divided into forms ($12,035,400) and 
binders ($11,034,331), while the 1937 total represented $10, 
473,649 in forms and $13,026,971 in binders. The aggregate 
value of paper ruling and cutting, etc., was $13,150,835 fo 
1939 and $8,562,863 for 1937. To round out the statistical pie. 
ture, the aggregate value of blankbook making for 1939 wa; 
$27,012,724 and $25,736,449 for 1937. 

Due to the war, it will be some time before the (Cop. 
merce Department issues any more data. That the aggregat 
value of both blankbook making and loose-leaf manufactur 
has increased considerably since 1939 is obvious. | verybody's 
too busy these days to bother about statistics, but Larry 
Ledger is still on their trail. 


“The twentieth century has, of course, witnessed something 
approaching a revolution in the mechanics of bookkeeping’ 
We quote from “The Story of a Century: 1842-1942,” issued 
last year by the Boorum & Pease Co. to commemorate its cen- 
tenary. “The development of visible bookkeeping systems and 
of a multitude of new bookkeeping machines has resulted ina 
marked increase in the demand for loose-leaf and visible 
equipment.” The Boorum & Pease Co. was quick to adjust 
itself to these changes in demand, the book relates, adding: 
“The acquisition of the Sieber & Trussell Co. in 1911 marked 
the entrance of the Boorum & Pease Co. into the loose-leaf 
field in a large way. Today the loose-leaf equipment is one 
of the important lines that the company manufactures.” Here 
we have another inkling as to the effect which loose-leaf had 
on blankbook manufacturing, to us a very fascinating subject 
in technological development in our industry. 


“The Gilcrafter” is a most interesting little magazine pub- 
lished by The Gilbert Paper Co., Menasha, Wisc., the ledger 
paper manufacturers. It includes timely merchandising hints 
and a monthly puzzle to wrinkle the brow. “Circulation over 
40,000,” claims Gilbert. 





Always a welcome visitor to Larry Ledger’s desk is the 
calendar of the Vevier Loose Leaf Co., 216 S. 7th Ave, St. 
Louis. Entirely different each month, the calendar is a 4-page 
folder devoted to the great outdoors, hunting and fishing, with 


tributes to the West of yesterday. We can imagine how 4 
zealous sportsman would carefully treasure the series. Un- 


doubtedly, some ingenious soul will file the series in a loose- 
leaf binder. 


HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


from 


| Gane Brothers & Lane, ine. | 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK noua 
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FReaders write... onmnoune 
& BINDERY 





A revi CONTROVERSY, IN 
which each agrees to bury the hatchet in the side of the 
other, has sprung up between Jack Sloves, N.Y.C. mechanical 
binder, and BseBP. It all started with the review, in Larry 
Ledger's column, of “Through 100 Years,” the 100th-anni- 
versary )0ok issued by the National Blank Book Co. (See 
October and November BsBP.) 

Briefly, Sloves maintains that mechanical binding has created 
its own market and business and has not poached on the 
preserves of either edition or pamphlet binding. He questioned 
specifically Larry Ledger’s observation in October BeBP that 
since lovse-leaf ledgers and other loose-leaf devices had cut 
considerably into the blankbook business, the same might be 
said of :nechanical binding as a competitive factor. 

We now have a letter from George Fisher of The Fisher 
Bindery, Hartford, Conn.: 


a have read the Larry Ledger comments in November CHARLES HELLMUTH PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


BaBP, and can’t say that I feel mechanical binding has made NEW YORK » CHICAGO «© BALTIMORE « RICHMOND 
its own market 100%. In my personal experience with pioneer- 
ing Wire-O, I did not find it was a case of creating a special 
catalog or a special book to be bound mechanically, but rather 
it was the idea of selling the advertising agencies, the printers, 
and the buyers of printing themselves the advantages of 
mechanically bound books over those of a case-bound or 
pamphlet edition. 

“It is only in a comparatively few instances that a special 
product has been created for mechanical binding, the ma- 
jority having been diverted from other fields. Like the others, INKS OF ALL KINDS FOR BOOK PRINTING. BOOKBINDERS 
I naturally run into this most every day in the week. A INKS, COLORS, BLACKS, LETTERPRESS, LITHOGRAPHIC 
further ‘xample is the noticeable number of school books 


now being bound mechanically, which were formerly sewed INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK 











or stitched. 

“To sum the whole matter up in a few words, if it had not pic heapachasthaincacieangeisenacgnctniesiakatha 
been for the increase in printed matter in the past few years, 350 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N.Y. ¢ BRANCHES IN 28 CITIES 
the volume of case-bound and pamphlet bound work would 
have decreased enormously.” ; it 

BaBl invites comment from other mechanical binders. The Original 

THE S. K. SMITH COMPANY DIETRICH PRODUCTS C0 

To the Iditor: renee d 

May | thank you for your reminder to these folks who pro- | SIS600 GENES Oe: ST. LOUES, NO., U. 5. A. 
duce annuals to “keep ’em simple”? That has been my watch- | PAPER RULING MATERIALS 
word, ty battlecry for many years. I still contend that the SUPERLATIVE RULING INK 


average effort to make an outstanding book out of any book, 
whether it’s an annual or any other type of book, defeats BOOK VENEER 

its ovn purpose when they “strive too hard to please.” As a An instantaneous drying varnish for coating fine leather bindings. 
result ihe labored effort becomes not the simple, beautiful 
expression of an inner desire to make a beautiful thing but SUPERLATIVE WATERPROOFING SOLUTION 
rather « distorted evidence of an effort to force something 
Which is not natural. 





The new medium for waterproofing ruling ink 


A. A, Lutersky SUPERLATIVE QUALITY OUR GUARANTEE 


Vice-President & Sales Manager 





REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA 


Government Printing Office 1 Fr = HICKOK Pail te: 


Monrovia Ee mR OTE, 


i 


To the Iditor: 

Please accept my sincere thanks and deep appreciation for 
your kind consideration in sending me copies of your very 
Well put together magazine. I have gotten much informa- 
tion from them since I have been so fortunate as to receive 


them. 


1 
‘9 
4 
3 





NATHANIEL R. RicHARDSON, 
Superintendent of Printing 
Manufacturers of Ruling Pens for 99 Years— 


J). J. KOLARIK BOOKBINDING COMPANY 


Guder Geitincines All shades and colors of Ruling Ink and Powder 


To the Editor: 
A mighty nice publication and like an old friend gets better THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
as it grows older. HARRISBURG, PA., U. S. A. 


J. J. Kovarix 
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With every resource at its command, Linotype is delivering a 
type of war product which has inspired the high confidence of our 
Government. It is the same sense of obligation that characterizes 
Linotype’s efforts to assist in maintaining high wartime production 
standards in composing-rooms. 

Faith in the product ... faith in the organization .. . faith in the 
power of print—and men ... this spirit is responsible for the integrity 


of any equipment bearing the trademark— 


— ee ae. ae o TRADE ay x «+ * 
eee Sen are ee KEEP BUYING BONDS! 


Set in Linotype Memphis Medium 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 
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Basic Bench-Metal Practice 
and Precision Measuring 


By Giachino & Feirer. 63,”x97%". $2.75 
Publisher: Manual Arts Press 
Manufacturer: Kingsport Press 
Type: Lino. Janson 10/12; 33x50 
Stock: Mead Process Plate 
Cloth: Holliston Rex, Rio Mist grey 
Stamping: cream ink 
Designer: format, Paul H. Van Winkle; 

binding, publisher 


No waste space in this clean-cut man- 
ual. It starts with the title page backed 
by a combination copyright and “front- 
ispiece” facing the preface. The preface 
is backed by the contents. It gets 
down to work quickly and graphically. 
The introduction is mostly large half- 
tones. One feature of the book is that 
when illustrations are used they are big 
enough to make their point quickly. The 
two-column page makes it possible to 
place smaller diagrams and details where 
they belong, with no run-arounds. The 
units are run in but set off clearly by 
being inclosed between double rules, the 
unit title in Kabel Bold caps. Side heads 
are flush to outside on separate line and 
have high visibility. In spite of the 
diverse sources and types of the illus- 
trative material, unity of effect is 
realized—no small achievement! 


Bow Bells 
By Katharine Gibson, 6"x8%,”. $2:00 


Publisher: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Manufacturer: American Book-Stratford 
Press 

Type: Lino. Baskerville 14/16; 21x39 

Stock: Warren’s #66 eggshell 

Cloth: Bancroft Arrestox, red 

Stamping: black ink 

Designers:. format, 
Bertha L. 
Bock 


The illustrations are so good—nothing 
else matters too much. The paper is not 
what it used to be and probably its 
softness explains in part the poor im- 
pression of the type. Speaking of type, 
why should the contents and list of illus- 
trations be set in Egmont while Basker- 
ville was used throughout the job? The 
chapter opening treatment is shown* 
and speaks for itself. The chapter num- 


Bock and 
cover, Vera 


Vera 
Gunterman; 


60 


ber in each case is incorporated into the 
same decorative unit. The chapter title 
set in Gothic caps ties up nicely with 
the bold woodcut style of the full-page 
illustrations which follow. The narrow 
type page harmonizes with the propor- 
tion of the illustrations. Even though the 
outer margin is greater than the foot, the 
effect is pleasing, especially on spreads, 
with a page of type facing a full-page 
illustration. The end sheets are an ex- 
cellent example of a map which is both 
map and decoration. The typography 
and the vigorous illustrations combine 
to make an attractive juvenile without a 
second color except on the end sheet. 


Czechoslovakia in European 
History 


By S. Harrison Thomson. 5'/"x81/,"”. 
$3.75 

Publisher and printer: Princeton Univer- 

sity Press 
Binder: J. C. Valentine Co. 
Type: Lino. Baskerville 11/13; 283x391 
Stock: American Eggshell, natural white 
Cloth: Bancroft Arrestox Buckram, red 
Stamping: dark gray ink, aluminum roll 

leaf 
Designer: P. J. Conkwright 

The binding* is the kind that adds to 
the attractiveness of a bookshelf; its 
peasant-like floral design and solid oval 
panel, with the title superimposed in 
silver foil, cover approximately 2/3 of 
the spine. Use of dark gray ink on the 
bright red buckram is a pleasant com- 
bination. The front cover without any 
embellishment seems quite enough, es- 
pecially these days. Your reviewer was 
a little envious of the use of such a 
heavy piece of buckram on a book on 
which a lighter grade would have been 
adequate. The Baskerville type page is 
surrounded by just the proper margin 
to make a satisfying page to read. The 
title page* carries over the same Czech- 
like floral design in a red to match the 
cloth. Chapter heads are long, and wisely 
set only one size larger than the text 
type; color is secured by using display- 
size Bulmer arabic numerals between 
Weiss ornaments. Every detail, even the 
jacket, has been well considered to make 


* See illustration on pages 6] and 62. 


By Allen Chase. 51,”"x81,". $3 
Publisher: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
Manufacturer: Colonial Press 
Type: Lino. Janson 11/12; 23x40 
Stock: Warren’s #50 Novel 
Cloth: Holliston Rex Vellum, deep blue 
Stamping: All Purpose imitation golg 

roll leaf, black ink 
Designer: George Neuhedel 


A book which conforms with restric. 
tions. Chapters have no sinkage and yet 
the spelled-out s.c. chapter numbers, 
flush outside with chapter titles in 18pt. 
Deepdene italics, make a successful chap- 
ter opening. Someone should have look- 
ed at the first proof of the title page 
and equalized the letterspacing in the 
title display line. The contents page is 
well planned and suggests the chapter. 
opening treatment. The omission of 
preface heading seems odd, since contents 
heading follows. The front and foot are 
untrimmed—trimming the front margin 
would have secured a better relation to 
the foot margin and made a neater job. 
The cover* is a wartime model. The 
stamping is confined to a small panel 
on the spine—however, its lettering was 
taken from the jacket and has little re 
lation to the book typography. Incident- 
ally, the 1lpt. Janson without leading 
makes a readable page. 


In and Out 

By Tom Robinson. 6”x91/,". $2.50 
Publisher: The Viking Press 
Composition: Vail-Ballou Press 
Printer: (offset) National Process Co. 
Binder: H. Wolff 
Type: Lino. Janson 12/16; 22x38 
Stock: Warren’s Bookman Offset 
Cloth: Holliston Aero, light blue 
Stamping: dark blue ink 
Designer: Morris Colman 


Another of those delicately tasteful 
Viking children’s books. It is hard to 
find anything to criticize. The only flaws 
are slight, such as: the large size of the 
copyright notice, especially since it faces 
a dedication page which is a poem in 
the form of the poems of the text; a serif 
missing on the front cover die;* and the 
out-of-line i in the dedication display 
line. The black-and-white and color 
illustrations, the Weiss italic display, and 
Janson-set poems form a perfect unify, 
The dropping of the foot folios on all 
pages which have illustrations at the foot 
may seem the obvious thing to do, but 
how many children’s books are so Care 
fully planned? The title page, in Weiss 
italic and roman, is a beauty and sets 
the high standard which the text page 
follow through. A word should be said 
for the offset printer who has furn 
not only a good reproduction of the 
water-color drawings and pencil spots 
but also a good black impression of the 


type. 


Joshua 


By MacVeagh & Costain. 54%4”"x81%4". 8 
Publisher: Doubleday, Doran & Co 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 
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Manufacturer: Country Life Press 
Type: Lino. Janson 11/14; 24x39 
stock: Glatfelter antique 
(loth: Interlaken Arco Flaxen, deep blue 
Stamping: pearl grey ink 
Designer : A. P. Tedesco 

Run-in chapters are thought of as a 
wartime measure, but actually that was 
the logical chapter treatment in this 
book, since they are all brief and more 
like sections than full-fledged chapters. 


Condensation was not the problem. For 
instance, there are nine parts, each with 
a half title, or 18 pages for half titles. 
Also, as compared with all the following 


headings, the chapter opening each part 
has extra space above and below the 
chapter number and title. Stick-up initials 
give a note of color to the first line of 
each chapter. All in all, the effect is 
very open and generous, giving a quiet, 
dignified appearance to the whole job. 
The cover is effective with a binding* 
which is simplicity itself. A label-like 
typographic job was used for the die, 
which was stamped in grey ink on the 
spine only. This is a fine example of the 
effectiveness of a job not outstanding in 
any one detail other than its consistency 
—which is quite enough. 


The Man From G-2 
By Van Wyck Mason. 554”x8¥,”. $2.75 


Publisher: Reynal & Hitchcock 
Manufacturer: Cornwall Press 

Type: Lino. Granjon 11/11; 27x43 

Stock: Penn RRR wove 

Cloth: Interlaken Vellum de Luxe, brown 
Stamping: Solar imit. gold roll leaf 
Designer: publisher 


Three novels in 444 pages, and easy to 
read, too. It’s all done with two col- 
umns. Here’s proof that double-column 
setting works on even an over-all type 


page” of 27x431/, picas, 13-pica columns 
with 1 pica between. A sample reading 
should convince anyone prejudiced 
against two-column books that this for- 
mat requires less time and effort to read 
than it would if set full width. While it 
is not unusual for anthology material to 
be set in two columns, this format can 
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A binding miscellany — musical, historical, juvenile, adult 


be attributed entirely to wartime plan- 
ning. Each novel is set off by a half 
title and an opening page with- 3-line 
Garamont initial, rule flush at the top. 
The chapters are run in with only roman 
numbers to indicate divisions. (This 
is probably not the time nor the place 
te quibble over variation in top margins, 
but it is particularly noticeable when 
you start with a top margin of 7/16” 
to have 4,” variation on facing pages!) 


Mathematics for Victory 
By Virgil S. Mallory. 53,”x734”. $1.64 


Publisher: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 

Composition: M & L Typesetting Co. 

Printer: C. O. Owen & Co. 

Binder: Brock & Rankin 

Type: Mono. Century Expanded 10/13; 
24x371/, 

Stock: Mead Ohpaco E.f. 

Cloth: Holliston Rex Vellum, glade green 

Stamping: crimson ink 

Designer: publisher 


This is evidently a book which was 
rushed through production to meet 
special war training needs. It is neither 
better nor worse than most elementary 
mathematics books produced in the past 
few years. The general format and flavor 
of it is the well-established pattern. The 
cover could have been more effective 
without the heavy bands top and bottom. 
The “V” in Victory has a certain dash 
about it that is nullified by being fenced 
in top and bottom. A few leads between 
entries on the contents page would have 
helped; it only occupies half a page as 
it is. As in most books printed on E.f. 
paper, the tendency is to make the screen 
of halftones too fine. A coarser screen 
to start with would lose less detail than 
the finer one does under normal press 
conditions on this class of work. 


Mocha the Djuka 

By Frances F. Neilson. 574"x8". $2 
Publisher: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Printer: Golden Eagle Press 


Binder: Montauk Book Mfg. Co. 
Type: Lino, Janson 12/15; 24x38 


Criterion 
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JOHN BEGG 


who wrote the reviews for this month’s 
Parade, is production manager and de- 
signer at Oxford University Press, N.Y.C. 
Since leaving college he has been adver- 
tising manager for a Florida banana out- 
fit, art director for a N.Y. printing firm 
and a San Francisco lithographer, and de- 
signer for American Book Co. Many of ; 
his books have been selected for the 
AIGA’s “60 Textbooks” and “50 Books” 
shows. Begg’s sculpture, water colors, 

: and gouaches have frequently been ex- 

:? hibited in N.Y.C. galleries. He is active 

: in both the Trade Book and Textbook 
Clinics. 
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Stock: Warren’s eggshell 
Cloth: Terek Dublin Smooth, special pale 

tan 
Stamping: dark green ink 
Designer: publisher 

The throb of jungle drums is in the 
typography of this book, which was the 
source of the insert in September BaBP. 
It is colorful in black and white. The 
chapter opening with a reverse line cut 
is balanced by the sans-serif chapter 
title and 3-line Neuland Inline initial. 
There is no sinkage, the chapter title 
being in the same size sans-serif as the 
running heads. The decoration is en- 
closed top and bottom by a heavy rule to 
square up the page. The full-page Ross- 
board drawings have a silvery tone sug- 
gesting much more tonal range than we 
usually expect from line reproductions. 
The conflict of the technique of these 
with the white line on solid black deco- 
rations is not noticeable except in several 
instances where they have been allowed 
to fall on facing pages. The cover* 
could have been more in harmony with 
the text if the type of the title page 
had been used for the stamping instead 
of that of the jacket—it would have 
harmonized nicely with the silhouette 
spot. 


Music Everywhere 

Ed. by T. Armitage et al. 7”x91/,”. $.98 
Publisher: C. C. Birchard & Co. 
Composition: Machine Composition Co. 
Printer & binder: Plimpton Press 
Type: songs, Music Text Type; notes, 

Inter. Vogue Bold 10pt.; exercises, 

Mono. Scotch Roman 10/12; 31x47 
Stock: Warren’s Publisher’s E.f. 
Cloth: Holliston Roxite L. S. Vellum, 

pueblo rose 
Stamping: ivory and blue-green inks 
Designer: Martha Powell Setchell 

This book suffers from the fault com- 
mon to most music books—a very buck- 
eye type face for the words of the songs. 
The selection of faces available from 
music engravers is notorious. However, 
since this is a letterpress job, a more dis- 
tinguished type could have been used 
and proofs of the type pasted in for line 
copy. The use of over ten different type 
faces in one job seems questionable. The 
cover is the most successful unit in the 
job—followed by a two-color end sheet 
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“Czechoslovakia .. , " 


Set at Princeton University 
Title page: title and autho, 
Bulmer 36 and | 8pt.; imprint 
Baskerville Opt. Decoration 
in red. 


(left) “Bow Bells” 


Set at American  Book-it 

Press in Lino, Baskerville 

od head, ATF Franklin G 
pt. 


“Songs My Mother Never 


Imprint set by Charles D. ? 
in Tine. Bodoni Bold 10pt-: 
hand-lettered. 
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Franklin 


and two-color title page which follow suit interestingly. The 
chapter heads are sparkling; too bad the illustrations were 
pot all up to their quality, but allowance must be made for 
the fact that the art editor had to divide the work among 
fve artists. 


Songs My Mother Never Sang 


By Harry Ruby. 834”x1054". $2.50 
Publisher: \* indom House 
Printer (offset): Reehl Litho. Co. 
Rinder: H. \Volff Book Mfg. Co. 
Compositio: Charles D. O’Brien : 
Type: song hand lettered; text, Lino. Caledonia 12/17; 44x50 


Stock: Mil! r-Wright vellum-finish offset 


Cloth: back, Bancroft Natural Finish dark brown; sides, 

Paper over boards with a cloth backstrip make the ideal 
binding* for this collection of satirical songs. The same art 
york and paper is used for the jacket—in this case it’s good 
enough to ear repeating. Edgard Cirlin has made an over-all 
work and paper is used for the jacket—in this case it’s good 
enough to bear repeating. Edgard Cirlin has made an over-all 


pattern of lettering with appropriate outline drawings spotted 
through it. The title page* makes use of the same lettering 
to good advantage. Even the publisher’s mark is in tune 
with the mood of the material. The words of the music are 
hand lettered and the entire job printed offset. The titles of 
the selections are nicely handled in 30pt. Bodoni italic flush 
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to the inside margin. The use of 5 blank staff lines above the 
start of each piece of music seems unnecessary—as a matter 
of fact, a few opening pages omit this and are more in keep- 
ing with the open straightforward effect of the book. 


On Your Own 


By Graham & O’Roke. 514”x754". $2 
Publisher: University of Minnesota Press 
Printer: The Lund Press 
Binder: A. J. Dahl Co. 


Type: Lino. Scotch No. 2, 10/12; 24x361/, 

Stock: Rayon Process E.f. 

Cloth: Western Shade Velltex, olive tan, offset printed in 
green ink 

Designer: Jane McCarthy 


An informational book which is planned to do its duty. The 
Ultra Bodoni running heads* flush to the outside make it easy 
to find your subject in this field manual. The relegation of 
folios to the inside margin seems logical since you hardly need 
page numbers to find your way around. Bodoni Bold Italic 
makes a good combination with Scotch text matter for the 
run-in sideheads. The use of two columns forscontents pages 
not only saved space, but made a more usable .arrangement 
for quick reference—the main section headings are highlighted 
by being in Bodoni Bold while subjects under each section are 
eaps of the text type followed by fuller explanations in caps 
and l.c. It’s a “tool” book which looks and works better for 
having been designed. 





© To cer Back to ‘marking up’ as it is practiced today. 
The operator is entitled to clear and unmistakable under- 
standing of what every character is to be and how it is 
to be set. The question is, how is that best accomplished 
and who is to do it? 

The apprentice designer may well review the first in- 
stalment of the Primer (March) with its instructions to 
“ask the plants with which you deal.” Most composing 
room foremen prefer to do all the marking, and with 
good reason. While “copy marking symbols are virtually 
alike throughout the country” (April), minor differences 
occur in every plant. For one example, take the simple 
matter of marking paragraph indention. It is usually 
indicated by a square for the conventional one em; some- 
times the mark is like a large cap L which extends under 
the first word. A clear mss. ordinarily goes through 
with type face size, leading, and indention marked on 
only the first page of the take. But if there is any 
variation, such as a 1144- or 2-em indention, it is wiser 
to mark every paragraph. Another point to check with 
your printer—shall you or will he de it? 

Layouts are useful—up to a certain point. They may 
be helpful to the foreman but they rarely, if ever, reach 
the operator. For straight matter they are not required, 
but if there is special treatment of running heads, 
folios, or chapter openings, a careful layout attached 
to the specifications is informative. It need not be let- 
tered in meticulous imitation-of type in exact sizes, but 
it should indicate relative sizes and positions of the 
various elements. And for complicated pages, as in text- 

ks, with cuts of various sizes and shapes, and type 
of varying measures (runarounds), a measured and 
counted Jayout is just about obligatory. 

The Pvimer (April) was guilty of understatement in 
mentioning “approximate sizes” of cuts. There is no 
‘pproximate’ substitute. for accuracy in typographical 
mathematics. It is desirable to have cuts made in ad- 
vance and proofs pasted into the layouts, for both size 
and identification. If that is not practicable, the pro- 
duction desk must scale the photographs and drawings 
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and know just what size the cut will be. (Anybody want 
a lesson on that?) 


And of course all prelims should have layouts. 


© Tuis matter of co-ordination with your printers is 
very important. The technique is simple and is meas- 
ured entirely by courtesy and consideration. 

It is not difficult to get the information you need— 
if you go to the right person. Direct contacts with the 
men who are doing the work will teach you more than 
any other method except actual work in a shop. Super- 
intendents of composing rooms, pressrooms, and bind- 
eries are a bit awe-inspiring. They are usually brusque, 
direct, and apparently impatient, but that simply means 
that they are busy. They are, after all, responsible for 
perhaps a hundred jobs where you are concerned with 
only one. With rare exceptions, however, they are 
patient and attentive to your problems. They would 
much rather answer questions than correct mistakes. 
The only requirement is that your curiosity shall be 
intelligent and practical. 

To cite some common questions: why do italic and 
small caps add to the cost of composition; why is it im- 
practicable to run two sizes of type in one line; what 
mechanical difficulties are involved in changing type 
sizes or leading, as for inserted quotations? Any com- 
posing room foreman will explain these things in a few 
minutes; he may even take you out on the floor and 
show you just what happens in each case. But it will be 


wise for you to make an appointment instead of barging 
in on him. 


© Tue Primer anv THis Review are dedicated to the 
interests and problems of apprentices in book produc- 
tion. They are written from considerable experience but 
it is no more than natural that some questions have been 
overlooked. We would be encouraged to further efforts 
and directed to more practical service if students would 
submit specific problems. 
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Blaise Recca speaks out: 


“Jackets and covers 
demand types with 


Stopping Power” \:: 


ber | 

Sy Clini 

, u : Prev 

BLAISE D. RECCA iil 1939 

Head of the Manufacturing Department, (194 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. ey ruled 


has V 


“ATE type faces,” he continues, “come in 
So many sizes that they make it easy to plan 
a layout. The designs are clear and sensible, 
combine well with any body type, and have 
powerful eye-value when displayed in a deal- 
er's window. And... what is very important 
. ». most printers are well stocked with ATF 
types. We find it quite natural to specify them 


for a great many of our jackets and covers.” 


Mr. Recca might also have pointed out, as 
many book designers have, that in the wide 
range of ATF faces can be found styles to 
express every conceivable shade of feeling 
or mood of the author, from the most sober 
and conservative to the dramatic. And for the The cover of this sensational “runaway best seller"— 
same reason they can equally well be select- already well past its 350,000— is set in ATF Lydian 
ed to contrast or harmonize with illustrations Italic and this is repeated dramatically on the jacket 
and: format. with additional lines in Franklin Gothic Condensed. 


Have you a copy of the ATF Red Book of 
Gp Types? If not, send for one on your letter- 
head. Also, single page showings including 
complete alphabets of the following and 


A merican Sinden 


Grayda Bodoni Open 
: Y p E F O U N D E R S Bernhard Modern Bold 


200 ELMORA AVENUE,.ELIZABETH 3, NEW JERSEY Cloister Oldstyle CiGifite 


This advertisement is set in Lydian, Lydian Cursive, and Bernhard Gothic Light and Medium 
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Doubleday wins 1943 
Book Clinic Award 


Dovstepay, Doran & Co. 
has won the 1943 Award for Consistent Excellence in 
Trade Book design, it was announced at the November 
29 meeting of the Trade Book Clinic of the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts, held at the Town Hall Club, 
123 West 43rd St., N.Y.C. Based on the Clinic Monthly 
Selections for the period November 1942 through Octo- 
ber 1943, the Award is presented annually under the 
Clinic’s auspices by Booxsinpine & Boox Propvuction. 
Previous awards have gone to Viking Press (1937, 
1939), Random House (1938, 1940), Alfred A. Knopf, 
(1941), and Harper & Bros. (1942). (In 1940 it was 
ruled that 5 years must elapse before a publisher who 
has won the Award may again be eligible to receive it.) 

Cedric R. Crowell, secretary of Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., accepted the framed Award certificate from Walter 
Frese, president of Hastings House and chairman of the 
Trade Book Clinic. Crowell paid tribute to Anthony 
P. Tedesco, head of Doubleday’s art staff, and said he 
felt it was especially gratifying to win the Award dur- 
ing a year in which the problems of book production had 
been greatly heightened. “We have always been greatly 
interested in the formats of our books,” he added. “I 
am glad we have caught up with the three younger firms 
that have already won the Book Clinic Award.” 

“In crystallizing recognition of good book design 
through its annual Award,” Frese said, “BooxsinpING 
& Book Propuction performs a great service for which 
I wish to express the appreciation of the Trade Book 
Clinic.” 

The calligraphy of the 1943 certificate was executed 
in black and red by Miriam Woods, a former pupil of 
George Salter. 


Tedesco leads designers 


AccorpiNc To FicurEs compiled by BaBP, 37 publishing im- 
prints were represented in the 73 books selected during the 
Award period. Those appearing with 2 or more titles on the 
honor list were: Doubleday (including Garden City), 7; 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 3; Harcourt, 2; Harper, 2; Knopf, 10; 
Little Brown, 2; Macmillan, 2; Messner, 2; Oxford U. P., 2; 
Princeton, 3; Random House, 4; Simon & Schuster, 3; Viking, 
7; Whittlesey House, 2. . 





Doubleday’s Tedesco and Crowell. accept the Clinic Award cer- 
tificate from Chairman Frese and BGBP Editor Glixon. 
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A. P. Tedesco led the designers with 7 titles to his credit, 
followed by W. A. Dwiggins and Sidney R. Jacobs, 5 each; 
P. J. Conkwright and M. B. Glick, 4 each; Tom Torre Bevans, 
Andor Braun, Morris Colman, and Stefan Salter, 3 each; John 
Begg, Peter Beilenson, Vera Bock, Garnet E. Bockmeyer, 
Robert Josephy, Ernst Reichl, and Arthur Williams, 2 each. 

Caledonia, used for the text of 14 books, was the most fre- 
quently used in the Clinic selections; next came Baskerville 
and the Garamond family (including Garamont and Granjon) 
with 12'each; Janson, 11; Electra and Granjon, 6 each; Bodoni 
Book, 5; and Intertype Garamond, 4. 

The following firms participated in the manufacture of 2 or 
more titles: H. Wolff, 13; American Book-Stratford Press, 9; 
Plimpton Press, 8; Vail-Ballou Press, 7; Quinn & Boden, 6; 
Country Life Press and J. C. Valentine, 5 each; Princeton U. 
Press, 4; Kingsport, McKibbin, Montauk, Rudge, and Russell- 
Rutter, 3 each; Colorgraphic, Composing Room, Glaser, Nor- 
wood Press, Photogravure & Color, Van Rees, and Walpole, 
2 each. 

A study of the bindings shows 70 in cloth, one with cloth 
spine and paper over boards, one in paper over boards, and 
one in paper covers. 

The 1942-43 judges were as follows: November 1942, Karl 
Placht and Milton Glick; December 1942, George Hornby 
and Boris Artzybasheff; January 1943, William P. Gleason and 
David M. Glixon; February, P. J. Conkwright; March, Ray 
Freiman; April, Robert Josephy; May, Vernon Ives; June, 
Ernst Reichl; July, Edward N. Jenks; August, Daniel F. 
Bradley; September, John Robson; October, James L. 
Hendrickson. 

(The selections for December 1943, chosen by Nicholas 
Wreden of Scribner’s Book Store and president of the Ameri- 
can Booksellers’ Assn. are listed on page 69.) 


N. Y¥. TRADE BOOK CLINIC 


“When you select, a year from-now, the best books produced 
in 1944, you will discover that American ingenuity has found 
ways to achieve pleasing format, dignity, and even beauty, 
with over-all savings in paper tonnage per book unit which 
you would now consider impossible!” 

Such was the challenge given the audience at the November 
29 meeting of the Trade Book Clinic, AIGA, by Gilbert L. 
Parks of the Printing & Publishing Section, Office of Civilian 


* Requirements, WPB. His talk followed the presentation of 


the BsBP Award described above. 

According to reliable estimates cited by Parks, who is on 
the Book Appeals Committee, 50,000,000 more books will have 
been produced by the end of this year than in 1942, and with 
10% less paper tonnage. One reason for the necessity of the 
coming 15% cut under 1942 usage is the fact that present 
consumption of pulpwood and waste paper is well in excess 
of receipts, and inventories of these are at an all-time low 
level. 

“It no longer takes bulk to sell books,” the speaker asserted. 
“You must recognize that the trend towards mass distribution, 
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That ever 
the twain 


may meet 


IN PEACE! 


“Chinese Reader for Beginners” 
Publisher: Stanford University Press. Designer: Arthur P. Lites. 


Binder: Stanford Univ y Press 


ry - : 

This book was written that East might meet 
West .. . in better understanding . . . in lasting 
peace. Books like this are rare tools of knowl- 


edge which must last. 


And books like this will last. Their fine bind- 
ings of PX Cloth or “Fabrikoid,”* armored 
with tough pyroxylin anchored to strong cot- 
ton-base fabrics, protect them against wear and 
abuse . . . make them hygienic, washable in 


soap and water. 


Because of the many war uses for Du Pont 


coated fabrics, for the duration you may not be 
able to bind all the new books you'd like 
in PX Cloth or “Fabrikoid.’’ Meanwhile, these 
binding materials will continue to protect books 
you have bound in the past, enabling them to 
serve as tools of knowledge when they are 
needed most. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), ““Fabrikoid”’ Division, Newburgh, N. Y. 


*FABRIKOID” is Du Pont’s registered trade mark 


for its pyroxylin coated and impregnated hool:- 


binding material. 


WhiNy>—— 


"£6. u. §. Pat OF 


PX CLOTH -“FABRIKOID” 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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s establishing consumer acceptance for tighter formats which 
you may also adopt in your higher-priced well-designed 
4 urged publishers to conserve paper by limiting better 
formats to “subject matter that truly deserves to be durable. 
A great many of the books you will produce in 1944 are bound 
to be expendable.” 

Parks warned against optimism about a quick return to 
unrestricted operations with the fall of Germany. Mills all 
over Europe, particularly in Norway, have been destroyed; 
gweden’s production is relatively low; and propaganda and 
re-education of freed countries has already started a flow of 
print paper from here to Africa and Italy. But he advised 
setting wside quotas of books for “the tremendous possibilities 
of the export market.” 

In con:iusion, Parks expressed his assurance that production 


men’s ingenuity will enable them to produce in 1944 as many 
books as are estimated will have been produced this year: 
275,000,000. 


Walter Frese, the chairman, read a letter from Robert de 
Graff showing how PocketBooks solved the difficult problem of 
reducing the tonnage of paper used in a series whose format 
seemed irreducible. Paper weight was reduced from 35 to 
321, and finally 30 Ib., with sufficient opacity. They found 
that Janson 10/1014 gave 44 more words per page than the 
standard Granjon 11/12 and proved just as readable. Cover 
stock was dropped from 160 to 110 lb.; and “roller coating,” 
a slightly cheaper process using a special non-critical com- 
pound, was substituted for acetate cellulose lamination. 


© Tue rump reature of the evening was a round table dis- 
cussion of the Report on Juvenile Books issued a few months 
ago by the Manufacturing Committee of the Book Publishers 
Bureau. The panel was arranged by John Begg (Oxford) in 
conjunction with the panel members: Milton Glick (Viking), 
Peggy Lesser (Doubleday), Albert Teller (Affiliated Litho.), 
and William Wilkens (Wolff). 

The children’s book editors objected to the procedures out- 


lined in the section on offset-printed books, and found it 
impossible to conform to the limited number of sizes. The 
paper sizes suggested proved to be “making orders,” and 
small printings of color books made according to the plans 


outlined showed prices completely out of line. 

Wilkens pointed out that because of the labor shortage, it is 
important to plan books for straight imposition—double 16s, 
quads, etc—instead of fraction forms that entail excessive 
cutting and folding operations. 

Odd formats were defended by George Hornby (Whitman) 
as a factor in the tremendous sales of juveniles. He predicted 
that after the war, just as letterpress printers will install off- 
set equipment in order to keep up with publishers’ demands, 
more binders will install modern equipment and give the plant 
greater flexibility. Miss Pattee (Macmillan) said that very 
few new books are being designed in odd sizes, but prewar 
titles in that style are still selling well and have again to be 
put on press and bound. 

Glick and Bertram Wolff agreed that the best present 
solution is all-around cooperation of artist, publisher, printer, 
and binder well in advance of production. 


PHILADELPHIA BOOK CLINIC 


Paper made of groundwood pulp and sufficiently improved 
for satisfactory use in books, can be expected in the post-war 
period, according to Fred Balch (Schuylkill Paper Co.), who 
spoke at the Philadelphia Book Clinic luncheon November 16. 
Post-war paper, however, is dependent upon the equipment 
presently available. Thus, while the paper mills have tre- 
mendous research laboratories and chemists at work, their 
achievei::ents must wait until the necessary machinery and pulp 
are available. Accordingly, Balch believes there will be no 
teally significant developments in the immediate post-war 
period aside from general refinements and improvements. 

After a brief review of the history of paper and its manu- 
facture, Balch discussed the various obstacles to its progress 
and development in wartime. The increased demand for paper 
for use in war materials, together with the critical shortage 
of labor, especially lumbermen and woodchoppers, has been a 
great handicap, he noted. 
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Paper, which can be made of any fibrous material, is now 
being made generally of wood pulp treated with chemicals to 
remove impurities. Paper has also been made out of corn 
stalks but it is transparent and hard and therefore not prac- 
tical for use in printing. There was a great possibility that 
manufacture from corn stalks would have advanced further, 
the speaker pointed out, had it not been for the fact that early 
in its development, about 1930, the need had vanished. 

Appearance, printability, and strength being the most im- 
portant considerations of the book trade, Balch concluded his 
talk with the comment that the availability of raw materials 
will be the basis of the post-war problem of meeting these 
essentials. 

Because of the Christmas holidays, no meeting will be held 
this month. Chairman Everett E. Hale (J. B. Lippincott) an- 
nounced that the next one will be held January 18 at the 
Art Alliance. 


N. Y. TEXTBOOK CLINIC 


Last June a group of N. Y. publishers started out by plane 
to Mexico City and proceeded from there to Guatemala City, 
Panama City, Bogota, Lima, Santiago, across the mountains 
and the continent to Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Sao Paulo, and 
Rio de Janeiro, and thence home again. The six-weeks’ trip— 
its purpose combined good-will with investigation of publish- 
ing conditions—was sponsored by the U. S. Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 

The official report, based on over 1000 pages of notes, was 
presented early last month to the State Dept., and later to 
the publishing industry. But the mission’s first unofficial re- 
port to the trade was given by George P. Brett Jr. and Burr 
L. Chase—heads, respectively, of Macmillan and Silver, Bur- 
dett—at the November 17 meeting of the Textbook Clinic, 
AIGA. Held at the Town Hall Club under the chairmanship 
of Burton L. Stratton (Holt), it drew a large audience that 
kept the speakers answering questions long after the regular 
time for adjournment. 

Brett’s description of the social and official aspects of the 
mission was enlivened with amusing references to the com- 
pulsory coffee-sipping, protocol, speeches, and interminable 
state luncheons. The trip was a many-faceted revelation, from 
Guatemala City’s modern beauty and Sao Paulo’s vast popu- 
lation (1,500,000) to South America’s tremendous natural 
resources. These, said Brett, while as great as North America’s 
ever were, are at the stage of development reached by the 
U. S. between 1870 and 1900. Our technological ability and 
capital can be useful in Latin America, but he warned against 
greedy methods: “Ask for a fair return on investments and 
no more, and the two continents can remain friends and go 
a long way together.” 

Burr Chase had been the specialist chosen by the State 
Dept. to represent the school book publishers. His talk was 
illustrated with several Latin-American textbooks, which were 
available for members to examine. 

Chase studied several textbook houses in Sao Paulo, Brazil’s 
publishing center. One firm has 300 agents, who receive 10% 
commission; dealers get 30% discount; manufacturing cost is 
figured at about 30% of list price; leaving about 30% for 
overhead and profit. Samples come to 5000 copies for ele- 
mentary books, 1000 for high-school texts. 

While there is much fine bookmaking, especially in Argen- 
tina, textbook formats are decidedly inferior to ours of today, 
chiefly because of the necessity for smaller editions and the 
fact that pupils must pay for their books. With few excep- 
tions little attention is paid to typography The quality of the 
paper is usually poor and the board is often flimsy. Paper 
binding is the rule. 

There is no immediate large market for the export of 
American basal textbooks, according to the speaker, Apart 
from literal translation, each country’s feeling and locale 
must be infused into the text, our measurements must be 
converted into the metric system; geographical, historical, and 
political emphases must be shifted from the U. S. to the pur- 
chasing country, etc. Moreover, local textbook interests would 
resent the introduction of U. S. “imperialistic” education. 

“No book should be sold for a flat sum,” said Brett discuss- 
ing rights for translated books from the U. S. He recom- 
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Sts the Smal Fry [Market in 44 


The past year was the biggest market ever for children’s books. 
And 1944 is going to be even greater. 

The small fry market is the volume publishing market. Here’s 
one field where tremendous runs are commonplace. 

Those publishers who are alive to profit possibilities will do 
well to exploit the juvenile market in 1944. 

We are in an excellent position to solve any of your manufac- 
turing, binding or mechanical production problems, because of 
our experience and success in the juvenile field. 

We do all types of animation, trick effects, mechanical bind- 
ing, Singer sewing, unusual assemblies, etc. We manufacture all 
types of covers. We can handle your complete job, right from 
the flat sheets. 


Successes that Sheak for Jhemselves 


We have handled these best-sellers in 1943, and have many others 
in preparation for the coming year. 


LITTLE BLACK SAMBO (animated) WATCH THE PONY GROW 
GINGERBREAD BOY (animated) ALPHABLOCK BOOKS 
KOKO’S CIRCUS LITTLE BUILDERS’ ABC 
MOTHER GOOSE’S MAGIC WINDOW MANNERS 

FUZZY KITTEN 


We will be happy to consult with you at no obligation on your 
part, and give you the benefit of our experience. 
*With apologies to Steig 


SLOVES 


MECHANICAL BINDING COMPANY 
123 Varick Street, N. Y. C. WaAlker 5-6634 
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mended a minimum royalty with a rising scale. “Start at a 
5% royalty on 2,000 or 2,500 books, as Latin-American editions 
are much smaller than ours. Textbooks can rise to 10% and 
trade books to as high as 15%. (Macmillan has one title which 
has sold 50,000 copies in Latin America.)” 

Both speakers reviewed the cost of books published in Latin 


America. Typical prices for an Argentine series of readers, 
paper over boards, range from $.21 for the primer to $.59 
for 6th grade; secondary-school grammars range from $.95 to 
$1.07. 


While du Pont has one cloth plant in Argentina and one in 
Brazil, both turning out plenty of buvokcloth, the climate limits 
its use to a fraction of that in the U. S. (For further details 
and for pictures of Latin-American books, see article on 
page 28, 29, and 31). 


The chairman announced that Alicia Yasinski (Macmillan) 
had been appointed secretary of the Textbook Clinic as well 
as vice-chairman, and that Olive Carter had been named chair-_ 


man of the Publicity Committee. The next meeting, to be held 
in mid-January, will be a round-table discussion of wartime 
texthook design and production. 


CHICAGO BOOK CLINIC 


“Machines for War,” the announced topic for the November 
2 meeting of the Chicago Book Clinic, held at Normandy 
House, proved to be a story of how equipment geared for war 
will largely change the aspect of book publishing, especially 
textbook work. 

E. J. Braun (E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.) described 
some of the outstanding developments in coated fabrics which 
bookbinders will find “of untold interest.” Synthetics will be 
highly important in the graphic arts industry for postwar 
use, he added. 

T. S. Clark (vice-president, T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Co.) 
related a fascinating story of how his firm adapted the manu- 
facture of bindery machinery for the production of war equip- 
ment. Its die presses were converted for manufacturing gas 
masks, its embossing presses have been helping to manufac- 
ture surgical dressings and bandages, revised and enlarged 
models of the 5S smasher have been forming and cutting 
aluminum sheets for the aircraft industry, etc., etc. Sheridan 
even developed special machinery that, in a 350-ft. hookup of 
5 or 6 different units, fabricates fiber from stalk to finished 
rope. 

The result of all this development, Clark pointed out, has 
been a constant improvement of performance in the Sheridan 
factories, “and this means an infinitely better type of organi- 
zation to work on future developments for the bookbinding in- 
dustry. Many old ideas will be discarded in favor of new 
ones developed for the emergency.” 

Addison Brown (Chicago Machinery Laboratory) painted a 
postwar picture that left his hearers breathless and enthu- 
siastic. He told of the present methods of training top me- 
chanics in the handling of motors, propellers, etc., by the use 
of “visual” books which enable the student or employee to go 
over and over the construction of such work until he can do it. 
This type of book was the result of a demand for a graphic 
view of these important war parts which, because of lack of 
supply, were unavailable for actual demonstration. In dis- 
cussing the possible future use of the visual method in text- 
books, the speaker pointed out its value for telling the story 
of such living things as a butterfly, and for the study of 
chemistry, mechanics, physics, biology, and all other subjects 


which require accurate visualization on the part of the student. 

Another result of the war, said the speaker, will be paper 
fingers or binding combs enabling some textbooks to lie flat. 
Espe: ially treated, these plastic-like backs are unusually serv- 
iceable and permit flat writing or drawing on charts and 
graphs 


N. Y. 


Title Publisher Designer 
ie CHEMICAL FRONT Alfred A. Knopf publisher 
REEN MANS! Alfred A. Knopf Rudolph Ruzicka 


HOME |S THE HUNTER ~ 
THE "ROUND AND * 
HORSE —_ 


Reynal & Hitchcock 
Henry Holt 


Richard Floethe 
and Rita Foehrenhach 
Maurice Kaplan 
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Plimpton; illus., Colorgraphic W. & A. Sterling wove 
Cornwall; cover (offset), Triggs Perkins & Squier antique 





Looking into the future, Brown described how infra-red 
rays, by drying the ink as the sheet goes through the press, will 
permit the finest quality of printing at the fast speed of 
modern newspaper production, and will also mean lowered 
cost for the use of color in quality production. 

He also forecast that animal glues will be superseded by a 
plastic type which will not dry out or crack and will not con- 
tain glycerine, which eventually evaporates. Such bindings 
will last indefinitely, he stated. 

All through the program, for which Vice-President James 
Blaine (John F. Cuneo Co.) was chairman, accent was laid on 
the work that these firms are doing today in the way of con- 
tribution to the war effort, yet from which will come new 
developments that, according to one speaker, will mean a 
generation of advancement. 

The December 7 meeting was devoted to a panel discussion 
of wartime book design. 


BOSTON BOOKBUILDERS 


How British publishers met and are continuing to meet the 
challenge of bombing and famine in paper, cloth, and produc- 
tive facilities, was related to 75 members of the Boston Book- 
builders at their November 17 meeting at Schrafft’s West St. 
restaurant. With “Books at War” as her topic, the speaker, 
Mrs. Beatrice Warde, publicity director of The Monotype 
Corp., Ltd., London, related how 20,000,000 books had been 
destroyed in the blitz, 6,000,000 in a single night. This loss 
was followed by the paper famine, by which British publish- 
ers are limited to 40% of their 1939 paper consumption, yet 
must meet a demand greater by 50% than in pre-war days. Of 
the books in print, she said, 40% are technical, educational, 
or medical; 35% general, 10% fiction, and 9% juvenile. 

Displaying many samples of British wartime books, Mrs. 
Warde pointed out traces of ingenuity and excellent crafts- 
manship in using less paper, narrower margins, and smaller 
type. Some books are printed on virtual newsprint, and one 
has even been printed on tissue paper. Jackets have been 
made from butcher’s market paper, and in many books, the 
paper has been re-pulped three times. 

The recent exchange of books between the United States and 
Britain has been accomplished under the auspices of Books 
Across the Sea, in both America and England, an organiza- 
tion of which Mrs. Warde was a founder. Some of the ships 
containing books were sunk, so that there are a very few of 
some titles available. The British are simply starving for our 
books—works about America and American ways of living are 
especially wanted by children and others, the speaker declared. 
In addition, they are publishing and selling tens of thousands 
of so-called “discussion pamphlets,” which deal with the re- 
construction of Britain. 

The British, Mrs. Warde continued, have a lot of inexpen- 
sive reprints something like our pocket editions, of which 
“Penguins” are typical. These sell for the equivalent of 10c.. 
“Q” books, a little bigger, sell for the equivalent of 25c. Mrs. 
Warde showed some fascinating “midgets,” 21,” x 3”, for 
the children. These books are very beautifully done, with 
lithographed color illustrations done by artists directly on 
the stone. Printed in full color, the “midgets” sell for the 
equivalent of about 8c. Episodes in the Bible, of which 15 
have been published, are favorite subjects. 

Mrs. Warde left some mementos with the members, includ-' 
ing a copy of “The Token of Freedom,” printed in three 
weeks’ time and presented to each of the British children sent 
to America. The book was designed by the speaker, set in. 
“Times New Roman,” and contains quotations about freedom 
from writers such as Chaucer, Byron, Shakespeare, Edmund 
Burke, Abraham Lincoln, and many others, for the children to 
keep with them while here. She left also a list of “Books 
Across the Sea”; a poem, “Calligraphy,” she wrote while wait- 
ing in London for news of the latest blitz, and other mementos. 


TRADE BOOK CLINIC SELECTIONS FOR DECEMBER 1943 


Manufacturer Paper Cloth 
Plimpton Press Warren’s Balzac antique Holliston Zeppelin 


Holliston Zeppelin 
Interlaken Hyco 


cp. Polygraphic; b Quinn Montgomery offset Bancroft Oxford 
& Boden 
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vidtmenee Pioneers 


Season’s Greetings SPRINGFIELD COATED PAPER CORP. 


was the pioneer converter to anticipate the 
existing needs of the book publisher, book 
manufacturer and bookbinders for a quality 
to our many friends line of leatherettes . . . 
: If you want to know why CHAMELEON 
in the book publishing field. LEATHERETTE has since become AMER. 
ICA’S. most popular utility cover paper, ask 
any publisher’s production man, bindery 
foreman or stamper... 


CHAMELEON LEATHERETTE is attrac- 
tive, economical, durable and water-resis- 
tant... 


graphic arts industry 
and advertising world, 


and wish them ° 


' Write TODAY for a CHAMELEON sample 
a joyous Xmas book and examine the rich leather-like sur- 


face on which hot-die stamping produces 
such unique 2-tone effects ... 


and a most happy The wide range of colors, special shades 
and embossed designs will conveniently 
solve your production problem, 


and prosperous New Year 








RUSSELL-RUTTER CO., Inc. SPRINGFIELD 
“Where the Best Books are Bound” COATED PAPER CORP. 


Camden, New Jerse 
461 Eighth Ave. New York City ; oy 








It’s a pleasure to wish 


all of our friends and customers 


A Merry Christmas 


and 


A Happy New Year 





We thank you sincerely for your friendship 
and patronage, and trust that we may continue 


to be of service to you in the years to come. 


F. M. CHARLTON CO., INC. 


BOOKBINDERS 
345 Hudson Street New York 14, N. Y. WaAlker 5-3871 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 














Production Primer 


—- 


Owe or rue Mosr mrortant 
jobs of the production department is the design and printing 
of the book jacket. Since the jacket is now one of the major 
sales points of the trade book, it has grown more and more 
attractive with the years and the art work has correspond- 
ingly become elaborate and expensive. 

Determining the size of the jacket means calculating the 
over-all size of the book, in somewhat the same fashion as for 
ordering the cloth, but still more fractions must be added. To 
avoid an overdose of mathematics, it might be wise to adopt 
the standard jacket layout sheet, such as the one in use by 
several publishers. This is a comprehensive chart showing the 
layout of the jacket with space for indicating the dimensions 
of the back flap, back ad, backbone, front, and front flap. At 
the proper points indication is made of the amount to be added 
for the rounds, folds, and bleeds (if any). Usually 14” to 
y," suffices for the round, 14” for the folds, and 14” for bleed 
to each dimension on which the art work is to bleed. The aver- 
age width of the flaps is from 34,” to 41/4”, depending upon 
how the desired size jacket will cut out of the sheets. Several 
dollars can often be saved on paper by using a narrower flap. 

The corners of the flaps are ordinarily trimmed off at vary- 
ing angles. It is done frequently in cases where the publisher 
is not sure of the final price of the book, and sets two or more 
prices in the corners, so that judicious trimming can remove 
the unwanted price. The chief purpose of such trimming, how- 
ever, is so that the corners will not catch and tear when the 
book is handled, as jackets have a tendency to work up beyond 
the edge of the book. 

In “balmier days,” publishers were able to use coated two- 
sides paper for jackets, as well as offsets and antiques. How- 
ever, coated-one-side is proving quite satisfactory. Either this 


or an offset paper may be used for ordinary or halftone process 
work in either letterpress or offset printing. A heavy antique 
with a sturdy surface is recommended for heavy line drawings, 


so as to eliminate flatness, while a smooth surface antique is 
best for large areas of solid color or fine lines. The grain 
usually runs the long way of the jacket (across the book) so 
as to allow it to hug the book. 

Because of labor shortages in the engravers’ shops today, 
they welcome the person who sends them the easiest and most 
complete art work for jacket plates. For example, it is ad- 
visable to have the title of the book and name of the author 
drawn in the art work, unless it is a purely typographical 
jacket, to save time in making additional hand corrections in 


the color plates. One trick to avoid an extra color plate is to 
use « colored stock, with, say, three printed colors. The art 
work is usually prepared for exactly either one-third or one- 


half reduction. 

Jackets printed on smooth paper are usually varnished to 
give snap and at the same time protect the ink areas from 
scratching. However, because of the limited supplies of raw 
materials for this process, many jackets are now being run in 
gloss inks or without any special treatment. 


LINE-ENGRAVING 


Vo transmit a finished drawing, photograph, painting or 
block print to paper, a line or halftone photoengraving, de- 
pending on the type of copy, is required. For the present, 


we will consider only the simple form of line work. For a 
linecit—used if the subject is purely black and white or well 
defin- solid colors, and has no graduated tones or shades— 
the copy is mounted in front of a special engraver’s camera 


and photographed. The negative consists of a glass plate 
coated with a light-sensitive solution. The camera is adjusted 
80 as to reduce or enlarge the copy according to instructions. 
The ‘inished negative resembles those made when using your 
own camera in that the white portions in the copy are black 
in the negative and the black portions, white. 

The linecut or line etching process is suitable for the repro- 
duction of most pen and ink or crayon drawings on smooth 
or rough paper, or for ‘prints from original handcut blocks. 
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It is possible, however, to achieve something of the effect of 
the tonal areas of a halftone by use of the Ben Day process, 
either employing specially prepared shading sheets or the 
standard Ben Day screens used by most engravers. The proc- 
ess is not in common use for books, but has possibilities in 
saving the cost of process plates for inexpensive juveniles. 
The sheets are of cellophane with all-over designs or shading, 
and from them are cut the outlines of the areas in which 
the design is wanted. These are placed on the copy with a 
colorless adhesive, and thus photographed as part of the copy. 

The standard Ben Day screens are applied after the 
negative has been made, by a combination of a_ special 
gelatine screen and transfer ink. ‘The production department 
ordinarily indicates the number or type of screen on an over- 
lay on the copy and marks with blue-pencil the portion of the 
copy in which it is desired, since the blue does not photo- 
graph. The negatives then follow the same procedure as an 
ordinary line subject. 

In addition, there are types of drawing paper, so treated as 
to cause a screen or stipple finish to appear in those parts 
brushed with liquid after the outline drawing has been com- 
pleted. 

The exposed glass plate is coated with a solution of collo- 
dion and rubber cement so as to give the negative body and 
toughness for the job of “stripping” and “flopping” the nega- 
tive. This step is necessary so that on the finished plate the 
image will be in reverse, for printing like the original. Other- 
wise the printed version would be the exact opposite. Thus by 
not having the negative flopped it is possible to reverse the 
way in which an illustration faces. 

It is in this process that various combinations of illustra- 
tions may be made, one or more imposed on others, to secure 
montage effects, or line and halftone work combined. All such 
extra work is costly in both money and time. At this point 
too, the Ben Day is applied, if wanted. 

The negative is next placed against a sheet of sensitized 
metal in a vacuum printing frame and exposed to a strong 
light, which penetrates the transparent parts of the negative 
(the original lines of the copy) and hardens the surface 
underneath. The dark parts of the negative protect the 
remainder. 

The plate is then “rolled up” with etching ink, and care- 
fully washed. In the process the greasy ink protects the hard- 
ened lines but the balance of the sensitizing solution washes 
away. The result is a fully developed image of the original 
on the polished surface of the metal, from which the finished 
plate will be made. (For line engravings, the metal is almost 
invariably zinc.) 

If the plate were printed now, all that would show would 
be a solid black impression, for the lines of the image are not 
in relief on the plate, which must be etched so that these lines 
will stand out. In order to protect the sides of the lines 
from being undercut, the plate is dusted with an acid-resistant 
powder (“dragon’s blood”). The plate is heated to melt the 
powder into a protecting coating, and then etched with nitric 
acid. Several “bites,” as this operation is called, are given 
until it has been etched deeply enough. Any remaining “dead 
metal”—metal which is not yet so low that the paper would 
not receive an impression from it in printing—is then routed 
out by whirling a high-speed bit over it. The plate is carefully 
examined for defects and then mounted on wood. 

Under the classification of line subject reproduction may 
well be included those methods in which the printing “plates” 
are prepared by the artist, such as wood blocks, linoleum 
blocks, copper and steel etching, handcut stencils for multi- 
color illustrations, direct drawings on litho stones, aquatint, 
rubber plates printed in combination with a zinc key plate, 
either in regular oil-base or watercolor inks (the Jean Berté 
process). Another method is to have the artist draw directly 
(in reverse position) on grained celluloid which is placed over 
the zinc plate and a linecut made for letterpress work, or used 
as copy for an offset plate. 

(Next month: Making halftones; plates for offset and © 
gravure printing.) 
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Oliver Offset says ... — 


Seven titles or nearly 10% of the Trade Book Clinic Selec- 
tions for the period covered by the BsBP Annual Award (see 
page 65) were printed entirely by offset; and in 3 others, 
offset-printed maps or illustrations played a significant role. 
Colorgraphic Offset Co. and W. C. D. Glaser had a hand in 2 
books apiece; the other lithographers on the honor roll were 
Affiliated Litho., Duenewald Ptg. Corp., A. Hoen & Co., Na- 
tional Process Co., Polygraphic Co. of America, and Tudor 
Press. Two of the 7 all-offset volumes were adult trade books. 


Some knotty problems were faced by Colorgraphic Offset Co. 
in the reproduction of the 12 full-color illustrations as well as 
jacket, title page, and end leaves for the new centenary edi- 
tion of “Green Mansions” (Alfred A. Knopf). More than 450 
glass negatives and positives had to be manipulated and up to 
as many as 9 colors corrected by the retoucher, Louis Schwarz, 
who received a by-line in the finished book. To complete the 
first edition, 20,000 different forms of printing were required, 
making a total of 1,140,000 extremely exacting impressions. 
A re-run of 11,000 copies is on hand but cannot be put into 
work until the new year. 

In appreciation of their fine spirit of collaboration, a cash 
bonus was paid to all employees directly participating in the 
production of this job, which was in work nearly a year. 
The title is a current Trade Book Clinic Selection. 


Using letterpress for Japanese and Chinese books and dic- 
tionaries for the Army and Navy is not very practical. It 
was only natural then, that the Standard Lithograph Co. of 
Los Angeles got the job for offset work. About 75% of their 
offset business is book production, with over a million publi- 
cations in the past year for the Educational Department of 
Douglas Aircraft Corp. In addition, using equipment that can 
handle up to a 35 x 45 sheet, they have produced a large num- 
ber of technical repair manuals, some over 1,000 pages, for 
the aircraft industry and the California Institute of Tech- 
nology. Not bad at all for a plant with only 13 employees! 


Offset lost another “grand old man” with the recent death 
of Ratpn H. Wisvr, president and founder of the Tudor 
Press, Boston. He took up offset when it was comparatively 
new, founding the company in 1905. A versatile craftsman, he 
secured a great many patents in inventions. He was a charter 
member, and later, president of the Boston Typothetae. His 
successors have not yet been elected, but will probably be Mrs. 
Ratrw H. Wixsvr as president, and Hartanp A. WI LsBurR as 
treasurer. 


A new course in estimating offset printing, sponsored by the 
Graphic Arts Assn. of Illinois, will begin in Chicago, Thurs- 
day evening, January 6. All the factors that enter into the 
procedure of printing by the offset process will be studied in 
fourteen lessons. ArtHur A. Stvese, of Cuneo Press, will be 
the instructor. Additional information may be obtained from 
Wilbert Newton, registrar for the Association at 105 West 
Monroe St., Chicago 3, Il. 


with the forces 


Bruce Gentry, formerly composing room manager for H. 
Wolff Book Mfg. Co., is now a private in the coast artillery at 
Fort McKinley, Maine, and is busy defending Portland Harbor. 


Lieutenant JoHn Lowe. Pratt, though on active service 
with the Navy, has been elected president of A. S. Barnes & 
Co., N.Y.C., following the recent death of his father. 


By the time you read this, Pvt. Witi1am Gueason, lately of 


the N. Y. office of Colonial Press, will be a full-fledged M. P. 
His training took place at Fort Custer, Mich. 


Ronatp Free.anper, stationed in N. Y. with the Overseas 
Operations Branch of the O.W.I. expects to be sent to OWI 
London headquarters this winter. He was recently put in 
charge of the Book Section. 


Roszert Joseruy has taken a night-shift job in a Bridgeport 
steel forge. 
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A WARTIME BOOK 


THIS COMPLETE EDITION IS PRODUCED 
IN FULL COMPLIANCE WITH THE GOVERN- 
MENTS REGULATIONS FOR CONSERVING 
PAPER AND OTHER ESSENTIAL MATERIALS, 


wartime colophon now ready 


The Book Publishers Bureau, 347 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C., has 
just made available an illustrated colophon indicating that the 
book in which it appears, complies with conservation regula- 
tions. Clarence P. Hornung, the book and industrial designer, 
drew the dynamic symbol of “books as weapons.” Elecitros are 
available from the Bureau at $2 each for the size shown, and 
$1.75 for one measuring 11/4,” x 134”. They can also be ordered 
minus the text, but the same wording is recommended to 
promote uniformity. 


Stimson joins Putnam 


George M. Stimson, for the past 7 years art director and 
assistant production manager of The Macmillan Co., N.Y.C, 
resigned December 1. He is now handling production in the 
recently enlarged combined production quarters of G. |’. Put- 
nam’s Sons, Coward-McCann Co., and John Day Co. Robert 
F. Vernell is manufacturing director. 

Stimson joined Macmillan in February, 1937, when Alan S. 
Browne, with whom he had been associated, became head of the 
Manufacturing Dept. At one time Stimson was production 
manager at Knopf. 


field notes 


D. C. Heath § Co., Boston, reports the appointment of 
Davi T. Porrincer to the editorial staff as coordinator for 
production. Pottinger had for 26 years been successively as- 
sistant to the director, acting director, and associate director 
of the Harvard University Press. His “Printers and Printing” 
was published in 1941. 


Frepa Browne, for the past 8 years production manager 
and art director of Julian Messner, Inc., announces her resig- 
nation, effective December 31. Miss Browne had previously 
worked for 6 years in a similar capacity for Claude Kendall. 


Recent water colors and gouaches by Joun Broo (Ozford 
U. P.) are now on view at the Nierendorf and Wakefield Gal- 
leries, N.Y.C., and may be seen through December 31. 


“The Printer is the only product of civilization necessary tv 
the existence of free man,” wrote Charles Dickens in a culogy 
set and printed by hand as a broadside for The Typophiles 
last month by Franx R. Sioan Jr. (Norwood Press). Taste 
fully executed in black and red on heavy deckle-edge granite 
paper made for the occasion by Harrison Exxiorr (Stevens- 
Nelson), this was the first publication of Sloan’s new private 
press, located in the parlor of his Brooklyn apartment. Sloan 
has fully recovered from his recent serious illness. 


KaTHerInE Conroy is now advertising manager for Sheed 
& Ward, replacing David Newberry. She has been with Sheed 
& Ward in other capacities, and simply adds this one to her 
list of duties, which include production. 
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EXPERIENCED » EFFICIENT * ECONOMICAL BOOK LITHOGRAPHERS 


PRODUCTION OF Four and Six Color Process 


| By © © K % Ben Day * Black and White 


BY OFFSES PROCESS e 25 MODERN OFFSET PRESSES ¢ DAY AND NIGHT ¢ 


ADVANCE LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY LUTZ & SHEINKMAN 


133 N. JEFFERSON ST CHICAGO, ILL. 421 HUDSON STREET NYC. * CANAL 6-7000 
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Artists and Writers Guild, Inc. 


The imprint of an organization that is responsible for the complete 
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The National Process Company, Inc. 
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REPRINT AND ORIGINAL EDITIONS BY PHOTO-OFFSET 





Colorqnraphie OFFSET COMPANY, 


PICTORIAL REPRODUCTION SPECIALISTS 
LLUSTRATIONS, JACKETS, BOOKS, FINE COLOR AND BLACK AND WHITE 


stigate the FLUOROCOLOR PROCESS 
delicate pencil and water color illustra- 
s. Startling results plus real economy! 


New York LitHosrarHins Lorre. 
PHOTO OFFSET LITHOGRAPHERS 












155 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N. Y. 
Walker 5-0863 





Se EAST ISTH. ST. NEW YORK, N.Y. GRAMERCY 7-3200 












CENTER OF POPULATION ... 0) V Al, & K () § T 7 R 


CENTER OF DISTRIBUTION ... Lithographers Sinee 1896 
CEN OF FINE COLOR Offset Lithographers Since 1905 
7 " Bigger and better each year 
LITHOGRAPHY ... Give Us A Trial 

700-800 W. Wash. St.— ‘Indianapolis, Ind. 
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BOOK LITHOGRAPHERS 


Illustrations, Jackets, Books 4 
Fine Color and Black & White 








216 W. 18th St., New York City 
CHelsea 3-3475 











15 YEARS OF LITHOGRAPHING FINE BOOKS 


EcoNoMIcAL aND Mopern Repropuction METHODS 
For Cotor aNnp Back AND WHITE 


Publishers Serviced by Experienced Book Men 


POLYGRAPHIC COMPANY OF AMERICA 
310 EAST 45th ST., N. Y. C. MU 4-1200 
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GENERAL OFFSET COMPANY: Inc 
Kooks . Kookvertising 


117 EAST 24TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
GRamercy 3-6500 
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Copies of books and jackets produced by us as leading 
publishers available for your inspection on reque: 


SACKETT & WILHELMS 


LITHOGRAPHING CORPORATION 


LONG ISLAND CITY, e x. 
562 Fifth Avenue New Y. 
Boston, 80 Boylston St. * 4 South Poth St., Philadelphia 


* Specializing in offset for books 
requiring conscientious production 


* Franklin A. Sears available promptly 
upon request. Tel. Hartford 5-3157 


* 110 years of color lithography 
























A Complete Similetone Offset Serviee 
for Book Publishers 


W ZEESE-WILKINSON CO., inc. 
Metropolitan Building 


2 Long Island City, New York 
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SPECIAL SERVICES 
for 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 


ADLERTONE 


COLOR PROCESS 
Herbert D. Adler 7? Mer estas 


Artistic Engraving Company 
Engravers of Brass Stamps for 
Book Covers 


162 West 21st Street 
Tel.: WAtkins 9-0030 


' BOOK COVER DIES 


SINCE 1885 


Becker Bros. Engraving Co. 
103 Lafayette Street . . . New York 


New York City 





Consult 


F. M. CHARLTON CO. 
Bookbinders 
WAlker 5-3871 


| For PERFECT BINDING 


| 345 Hudson St. New York 4, N. Y. 


LINXWEILER PRINTING CO., Decatur, Illinois 
Complete Printing Service 
Specialists in... COMPLICATED 
MONOTYPE 
COMPOSITION 


Attractively low rates - Our estimates will convince you 


ELECTROTYPING COMPANY 


4001 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE . . . CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


pence rr wate tll antennae Miettinen 
Expert Composition for Text Books . . Long Life Plates 
All Modern Faces Available 


SILK SCREEN PROCESS Printing— for beoutiful color« 
Short run economy # Book Covers, Sales Presentations #on all materials #Posters 


Masta % displays 


230 Ml 17% htrak? Mew York® Chelasa 2 


Bee’ Typographers 


for discriminating Publishers 
RUTTLE, SHAW & WETHERILL, INC. 


New York Office, 419 Lafayette St. Plant, 1217-19 Cherry St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


ALgonquin 4-9325 Spruce 6464 


Peter Papyrus says...— 


Details of the proposed amendments to L-245, which ar 
expected to become operative on January 1, will be found op 
page 24. They were recommended to the WPB by the Boo 
Publishing and Manufacturing Advisory Committee in No. 
vember, and the amended order will probably be ready in 
about two weeks. 


Interpretations of the container limitation order 1-317, ag jt 
affects publishers’ tonnage quotas, are printed in detail jp 
the same review of WPB on page 25. 


Paper allotments for English newspapers have been jp. 
creased to 22% of pre-war consumption but as yet there has 
been no corresponding increase for the book trade. The addi- 
tional tonnage, estimated at 40,000 tons, is almost twice the 
total paper allowance of the entire book trade. Publishers 
have made appeals for a book paper grant and just recently a 
small increase in the paper allotted to book pulllishers in 
England was granted. 


Paper and paper board mills are using approximately 14,00 
tons of pulp more per month than there is being produced. 


The shortage, according to a folder just issued by the Bryant 


Paper Co., must be met by pulp made from waste paper. The 
collection of waste paper will mean more kraft and ground- 
wood fibers for the board and coarse paper mills. This would 
release top grades of waste paper to the mills that make print- 
ing papers and help conserve virgin wood pulp stocks for vital 
war products. Methods of organizing these urgent waste 
paper salvage and collection drives in the community are out- 
lined in the folder being sent to paper merchant executives, 
printers, and engravers throughout the country. 

“P. W.” not only means “Prisoner of War,” but may soon 
stand for “Pulp Woodchopper” as 500 Italian war prisoners 
are to be employed to get wood out of the forests of northern 
New York. The arrangements were made by representatives 
of the pulp and paper industry at a meeting in Syracuse, 
N. Y., last month. The Army will give the prisoners a special 
course of instruction in woods operations. 

Geroxrce S. Senseney, president of the Marvellum (o., paper 
manufacturers of Holyoke, Mass:, died at the age of 69 at his 
home in Ipswich, Mass., last month. When Senseney came to 
Holyoke in 1918 and worked for the American Writing Paper 
Corp. as art director, he brought to the fine paper industry a 
lifetime of experience as an etcher and artist of international 
fame. In 1921 he organized the Marvellum Co. and was elected 
president. Since then he worked untiringly to produce some 
of the distinctive and attractive papers upon which the suc- 
cess of the company is based. 


Let us handle the complete production, 
manufacture and binding of your toy books. 


SLOVES MECHANICAL BINDING CO. 
121 Varick St., New York City WaAlker 5-6634 
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TECHNICAL COMPOSITION CO. § 
Scientific and “Technical Gook Printers 
Send for New Modern Specimen Book 


iN 470 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
TED DIPE DEDEDE DPE DIE DEE DEEL 


Ourck « Reinfeld, a 


Color Printers 
BOOK JACKETS Senate uml 
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RISING PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Bookvertising Papers, Bonds, 
Writings, Index Bristols and Weddings. 


HOUSATONIC + MASSACHUSETTS 


Now Available from the makers of 


Write for Sample Books 
HOLYOKE CARD & PAPER CO., Springfield. Mass. 


Complete Line of LEATHERETTES 





























Cy Heclhws Book Papers 

0. § Especially susted jor CUNRTRE & Company 

j Permanent, limited and de luxe editions 61 East 11th Street, New York City 
See your Hurlbut distributor BOOKBINDING PAPERS OF DISTINCTION 

ASS. ¢ 
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HENLYN ENDLEAF 


SUFF - BLUE - GREEN - YELLOW 
IN STOCK + 25x 38—80 + GRAIN 38 


HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 


NEWARK, N. 5. « NEW YORK, N.Y. e HARTFORD, CONN. 
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BEDIRECTORY OF THE LEADIN( 


NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 


COMPOSITION PRINTING BINDING 


AMERICAN BOOK- () STRATFORD PRESS 


INCORPORATED 


75 Varick Street New York City 













Quinn & Boven Company, Inc, 
Complete Book Manufacturing 


PLANT * RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK OFFICE ~* 381 FOURTH aAyp, 














CHAS. H.BOHN & CO.,INc. ‘Noted for the finest quality book, call 
ET NEW YORK ‘logue and loose-leaf work. Also special- 
z ists in limited editions. 


RUSSELL-RUTTER COMPANY, Ine. 
* 461 Eighth Avenue ¢ New York City 






200 HUDSON ’S1- 





BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


fae JET Co 
Ehareyping |= LHE CoLoniaL Press INC. at tI 
: , Metropolitan Bldg. EDITION 
ce Complete Book Manufacturers Long Island City BOOKBINDERS 
Printing aay aan en | Senet 4-8570 FOR 93 YE: Se, Tae ee 
Binding 33 WEST 42ND ST. 38 NEWBURY STREET 





PEN 
U ‘ 


Complete Book Manufacturin Makers of KNICKOTYPEs, high giade book plates 





at money-saving prices 
New YORK OFFICE 220 FIFTH AVENUB 


17 THE VAIL-BALLOU PRES: VAIL-BALLOU PRESS, el 
LT BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
THE CORNWALL PRESS, INC. Complete Book Manufacturin; 


ELECTROTYPING DELIVERY 


COMPOSITION, PRESSWORK, EDITION BINDING AND 





Cornwall, New York 601 West 26th St., New York 



















ALENTINE CO., INC. 
HAMILTON Psinsins Po 


Edition Book Manufacturers 
COMPOSITION ° 
P. O. Box 1259 


Cloth and Leather 
W. 42 
PRESSWORK Albany, N. Y. $30 W. 42nd Si. New York City 


Representative in New York Each Week ae IE inl EOS, SESS ENE: 


VAN REES PRESS» 


COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
508-534 WEST 26TH STREET 





J. J. Little @ Ives Company 
VUES Typesetting :: Electrotyping :: Printing 
Binding :: Editorial Sercice 
425-435 East 24th Street, New York 





NEW YORK CITY 






BOOK MANUFACTURERS WILLIAMS PRESS, Inc. 
AcEORCE NMACKIBBIN & Song |“ ciecsrispin, Pressmort ana sining 


| 70 East 45th St., N. Y. City, Plant at Albany, N.Y. 












BUSH TERMINAL, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








CYPESETTING*+ DESIGNING SERVICE 
PRINTING 

ELECTROTY PING 

BINDING 

H. WOLFF BOOK MFG CO = 508 W 26 ST NEW YORK 


VIRGIN 
| L. H. JENKINS, Inc. 


Edition Book Manufacturers 
Case Making for the Trade 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


ee ae 














MONTAUK BOOK MFG. CO., INC. 
Composition ¢ Printing ¢ Edition Binding 


419 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. 
ALgonquin 4-0430 
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THE ALBRECHT CO. 
Edition Binders » Paper Rulers 









211-213 SOUTH SHARP STREET, BALTIMORE 





CiBQOK MAN UWEAECT Of yay 


NEW ENGLAND CHICAGO AND MIDWEST 
Boston Bookbinding Company, Iuc. 4 













C, psa etn pnoe Allan, ts el 
' Conscientious Craftsmen in 

8 CRw, Both Large and Small Editions | 
VE "10 ARROW STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. | 





W.B. ininaaiet Conant 


Hammond, Indiana 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


snceis77 Complete Book Manufacturers 


NORWOOD PRESS 
Complete Printing and Binding Service 


Plant: New York Office: 
Norwood, Mass. 50 Union Se 


Cc. B. FLEMING & CO., INC.{ 





























Complete Edition Work 





> -- & < 

: 'PLIMPTON PRESS |: JOHN F. CUNEO COMPANY 

“4 b COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 

. 3, Norwood Mass-La Porte IND. : 468 WEST CERMAK ROAD ‘ cuncace 





—- PENNS YLVANIA 
J DISTINGUISHED BOOK PRODUCTION 
the 


haddon 
craftsmen SCRANTON, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOOKS 
from start to finish. Practically all 
book faces and illustrative processes. 
R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO. 
350 E.22nd St.,Chicago. Eastern Sales 
Office: 305 E. 45th St., New York City 





ENGDAHL BINDERY, INC. 
Established 1899 


Designers & Producers of EDITION BOOKBINDERS 
Book Covers & Bookbinding 1056-66 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 


-OLDACH COMPANY | ROBERT 0. LAW COMPANY 


EDITION BINDERS 

Established 1854 Specializing in the manufacture or 
Philadelphia, Pa. school text books and subscription books 
2100 NORTH NATCHEZ AVENUE e CHICAGO Es 








525 Locust Street 


TONNE SSR : ata. encima: eae 
ae eet giteeenspnsinesereneetnsnne—eyeeemereny P. F. Pettibone &® Company 
Complete book production 27-33 N. Desplaines Street 





= KINGSPORT PRESS, Inc. CHICAGO, ILL. 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE EDITION BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
SALES AGENCIES: ! 





ICE 1 East 57th St. New York 325 W. Huron St. Chicago 


ING BMISSO URI MOLLOY MADE COVERS 
J For Bound Books ® — —— 4 ° Pre 
° overs for Mechanic g 


Loose Leat Binders 
ING BECKTO LD COMWPAAY aah The David J. Molloy Plant 
ORK P fof. The S. K. Smith C 
—<- Edition Book Manufacturers 2857 i. oo roe saggy | 


’ 2705 OLIVE STREET ST, Louis, MissouR!f. 
GIN 


















Comp_ete Book SERVICE 


Composition - printing - binding - shipping 
in a central, cost-advantaged location. 


E. W. STEPHENS CO., Columbia, Mo. 







INDIANA 
Q 


eT NO 


Printing Company 
BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


Indianapolis, indiana 
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ACKERMAN CoO. 


Gold Stamping @ Embossing 
For the Trade 
105 Sixth Avenue, New York, N, Y. 







Walker 5-4733 











G. J. Aigner Co. 


503 S. JEFFERSON 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Leather-Celluloid Indexing 
Celluloid Envelopes 
Aico Grip 
Insertable Tabbing 






*% Write for our handy free catalogue 


LOUIS W. BERGMAN 


487 Broadway, New York City 
GENUINE LEATHER—ARTIFICIAL LEATHER—BOOK CLOTH 
Jobs, Seconds and Special Lots Always on Hand 






BINDERY SUPPLIES 


C. B. HEWITT & BROS., INC. 









AT YOUR SERVICE SINCE 1920 


———————_ 





Brooks. LOESTER Corr. 


12-14 Spruce Street, New York 


“Every Supply for the Bindery” 
© SAYLES’ BOOK CLOTHS © GROUND. FLEXIBLE & 
PADDING GLUES © GENUINE & ARTIFICIAL LEATHER 
Call NS 3-3221 
















174 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y¥. © #WAlker 5-8650 


Distributors of DAVEY BINDERS BOARD 
@ DOWNINGTOWN ROYAL RIGID CHIP BOARD @ 
FLEXIBLE and SEMI-FLEXIBLE BOARD 


| THE BUTTERFIELD-BARRY CO.., ARRY CO., INC. 












EMERY RECORD PRESERVING CO. 
Taunton, Mass. 


| 

| Specializing for 40 Years in PRESERVING RECORDS, 
| MAPS, DOCUMENTS, PARCHMENTS and PAPER 
| SPLITTING, INLAYING and SPECIAL BINDINGS 


| Consult us on your next problem in a repair job 


GANE BROTHERS & LANE INC. 
Chicago « San Francisco « St, Lowis ©¢ Los Angeles 
GANE BROTHERS & CO. of New York Inc. 
333 Hudson Street ° WaAlker 5-3294 
Bookbinders’ Supplies and Machinery 

















Pca 


e Beauty °¢ 


NEW LOOSE-LEAF 
BINDER 
in colorful plastic. it 
stands hard wear. Samples 
on request. 





METROPOLITAN EMBOSSING CO. 


|__ALgonauin 4-1160, 123 Bleecker St.. 





TAUBER-TUBE 


Colorful plastic tube binding — 6 
colors —9 binding styles. Inside \ 


diameter sizes from 3/16” to 1”. 


Quality °¢ 
TAUBER-TUBE BINDING 200 HUDSON ST. N. Y. C. 


STEP UP YOUR SALES WITH ————— 


STEP INDEXING ° PLASTIC and CERFLEX BINDING 
JOHN M. GETTLER 

200 VARICK ST., NEW YORK WA 5-0222.3 
es INDEXING FOR THE TRADE 


eS 


23-25 GREENE STREET, NEW YORK 


Binders Board 


Tar. .Semi-Tar. . Press 
Chips. . News. . Specialties 





Flexible Papers 


Red. . White. . Black 
Bach Lining. .Red Hope 



















KKELSEY-RISDEN CO. 


GLUE | PAPER | BOARDS 
Flesible Flexible Presshoard 
Animal Felt Binders 
Stek-O-Paste Back Lining Chip & News 
692 Greenwich St. New York 













BOOK GILDING 
CARD BEVELING ---- DECKLING 
For the Trade—Send for Samples 


R. Marchetti & Bro. Co. 44 Bond St., N. Y. 












EMBOSSING, AIRBRUSHING and MOORISHING 
ON GENUINE, IMITATION LEATHER and PAPER 


For Leather ie Goods - Novelties - Book Covers, Etc. 
also LEATHER PARING and SKIVING 


New York 12. N. Y. 







Convert your gold leaf waste, rub- 


bers, skewings, and floor sweeps inte 
cash, Full value remitted promptly. 


=) METZ REFINING CO. 


369 Mulberry St. MArhet 2-0866 Newark, N. J. 




















a = Ornamental Leather 

irbrushing = : 

Gold Stamping = Embossing Works 
and = 239 Centre St., N. Y. C. 


Pressure Printing CAnal 6-2389 


TAUBER 
ROUND RING 
Inexpensive new plastic ring. Red, 


White, Blue, and Crystal. Special 
binding styles. Sizes from 3/16” to !”. 


Economy bd FREE 
LICENSE 





BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 
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The Queen City Paper Co. E. WOLF & CO., Inc. 


Cincinnati ak a ae Ohio GOLD STAMPING e EMBOSSING 











BOOK BINDERY SUPPLIES FOR THE TRADE 
Agents for Special and Stock Indexes, Side Titles, Stays 
— AKEN MILLS DAVEY BINDERS BOARD 12-16 VESTRY STREET, NEW YORK CITY © WAlker 5-6594 


a complete line of bookbinding 
Cbiaton fabrics and papers to suit every 


exacting need and specification. 


THE RELIABLE TEXTILE COMPANY 
216 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 







and free trial offer. 










Increase your savings by paying closer attention to your skew- 
ings, rags, rubbers, and sweeps. Why waste anything, anyway. 


in these days of keen competition? RwUSssELL ERNEST B AUM 
THE W, L. ROBERTSON CO. 
38 LIBERTY STREET "NEWARK, N. J. Dalidlers 





461 - 8th Ave., N. Y. C. Tel. - BR - 9-3829 





cameo 

J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 
15 S. 6th ST., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 

Headquarters for Bcokbinding Leather Since 1840 


And All Other Supplies and Materials for the Blank Book, Loose- 
Leaf, Edition and Library Binding Industries. 


Stitching Wire In Stock 


Immediate Delivery 


ECONOMY PRINTERS PRODUCTS C6. 
609 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill. 






































Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Inc. 
119 West Lake Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 






GITZENDANNER-MULLER CO., INC. 
Established 1897 


Manufacturers of National Wire Stitchers 





Du Pont Fabrikoid, Perfect Roll Leaf, etc. 


| leathers, Binders’ Board. Interlaken Cloth, 





15 Vandewater Street New York City 






* modern Catalogs,Price Books and Manuals 
Get our ‘Cellotab SampleKit and Price List now. 
For small-runs use Veit FlexRibbed. Insertable Tabbing 


Veit Co. 1947 E. Kirby Ave. Detroit, 11, Mich, 


The Standard of Quality 
IN the Modern Coil Put-Up or on Spools 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 













WEHRUNG & BILLMEIER CO. 


Established 1905 


7? GOLD BEATERS & REFINERS 
3624-26 Lincoln Ave. Chicago, II. 










* 
Wire e eo e QUALITY GUARANTEED 
Round and Flat Wire for Bookbinding & Box Stitching 


SENECA WIRE & MBG. CO. 
Fostoria Ohio 









THE GENERAL THREAD MILLS, INC. 


109 Linden Park St. Manufacturers Boston, Mass. 
SPECIALIZING IN ALL SIZES OF COTTON THREAD FOR BOOKBINDING PURPOSES 
. 
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_-—-—‘(~s«L ALTAIR MACHINERY CORP. 
(At I Y Ww A S T E ? 55-57 VANDAM STREET + NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 


Prentiss Stitching Wire 












MACHINERY SUPPLIES 


A durable replacement for 
brass type ata fraction of the 
cost. Stands up under heat 
and pressure. Send for catalog 
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FOR SALE 


Juengst Combination Gatherer, Stitcher 
and Covering Machine. Size 9”x12” 
Sheridan 20-box Gathering Machine 
Sheridan 9B Embosser 38”x56” 
Smyth National Straight Needle Sewing 
+ Machine 
Smyth #3, 4, 5, & 10 Sewing Machines 
Smyth 25” Blank Book Sewer 
Brehmer 28” Blank Book Sewer 
Singer 
Smyth Casing-In Machine 
Smyth No. 1 Casemaker 
Boston Stitcher #17, 4 Heads 
Dexter Cutter 57” 
Dexter Job Folders, 189, 189-A, 191-A 
Dexter Double-Deck 189A Folder, 52”, 
with 4 Cross Feeders 
Rosback Check Perforator, 30” 
Seybold Adjustable-Head Smasher 
Ellis Roller Backer 
Crawley Round & Backers 12”, 17” 
Lindbladh 3-Beam Iron Ruling Machine 
with Fuller Feeder 
Chambers Job Folders, 48”, 50” 
Christensen Automatic Stitcher 37” 


Sewing Machines 6-9, 6-19, 7-11 


A. W. ROBERTSON 


438 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 


Tel. WOrth 2-1276-7 













Oversewing Machine about 15 years old, 
in good working condition. Box 1215, 
BooxsinpinG, 50 Union Square, N.Y.C. 









40” Seybold Automatic Clamp Cutting 
Machine in good working order. Will be 
glad to demonstrate. 
BINDING, 50 Union Sq., N. Y. C. 3. 













Odds 
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Various 


Corner Cutters, 


BOOK CLOTH 
and ends. 


colors, patterns, 





FOR SALE 


More for Your Money 


Smyth Book Sewers, Standard No. 3 
Paper Cutters, hand and automatic, 
1914-26-32-34-36-38-42-45-56 C&P- 
Nat. Sheridan-Seybold-Oswego-Acme 
Krause Heavy-Duty Power Stamping 
Press, 4 post, platen size 20 x 21 
Sheridan Book Covering Machine 
Boston Stitchers Model 23, bench 
models, equipped with No. 2 heads, 
practically new, latest medel 
Stitchers, Boston #7 & #2 Mor- 
rison #4, Latham and New Jersey 
Folders, Cleveland B and Model 331, 
Baum 289, and Mentges 

Brand New, can still 
supply the C.M.C. Pedestal Models 
at old price, $98.50 

National Automatic Power Gum-Tape 
Machine, will take up to 4” rolls, 
driven by %4 h.p. motor 

Smyth Martini Looping Machine for 
calendars, ete. 

Power Rotary Round 
Table, 8-Foot Diameter 
Perforators 28” Rosback-Tatum- 
Latham 

Punches, Rosback-Portland, 
son-Southworth 

Hobbs Slitter & Rewinder 28” 
Stimpson Foot Power Eyeletter 
Cutter & Creaser, Thomson 20 x 30 
Eccentric-Action Thomson Emboss- 
ing Press, 124 x 18% 

Thomson Laureate Model J 14x22 
presses 


Gathering 


Stimp- 


Send for Our Latest Bulletin! 


‘Craftsmen Machinery Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Atlantic Ave. 


Box 1210, Boox- 


One yard to twenty. 
and grades. 
A-1 Cloth priced low. Write Box 1225, 
Booxsinpine, 50 Union Square, N.Y.C. 


ren oom on om om om mn 








FOR SALE 


1—Burton Snap-out Perforator 
4—Hoole Foot Numbering Machines 
9—Latham Stitchers, all sizes 
3—Sheridan & Standard Upright Hand 
Stampers 
5—Boston Stitchers No. 2-3-4-19 
2—Smyth Sewers No. 3-4 
6—Portland Foot & Power Punches 
5—28”-30" Power Perforators 
1—Model B Cleveland Folder & Feeder 
4—Morrison Stitchers 2-6 
2—Ellis Roller Backers 
2—Crawley Rounders & Backers 
3—Sanborn, Gane, Seybold Bench 
Stampers 
5—30” Hand Lever Paper Cutters 
1—Rosback Gang Stitcher 
1—Muller 26” Gluer with conveyor 
1—10x15 C & P with Kluge Feeder 
4—Foot Round-Cornering Machines 
1—Robinson Rotary Cutter 
1—Model L Cleveland Folder 
1—Rosback Rotary Slot Perforator 
1—Rosback 30 inch Pin Hole Perforator, 
20 heads 
1—Krause Bevelling Machine 
1—30 inch Sheridan Die Press 
1—22 inch Smythe Gluer with conveyor 
Large Quantity new and used Book- 
binders Finishing Tools, Rolls & misc. 
ESOR MACHINERY CO. 
135 West 20th Street, N.Y.C. 
CHelsea 2-2699-2633 








Lindbladh L Ruling Machine, new type, 
384,” cloth and 3 beams each end; Fuller 
auto. feeder. S. E. & M. Vernon, Inc., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 





Hickok Standard Model Ruling Machine 
in fine condition. Will be sold at reason- 
able offer. Call at Paramount Stationery 
Co., 12th floor: 377 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


























CHOICE 
EQUIPMENT 


65” Monarch Seybold Power Cutter 


65” Sheridan new model full auto. Power 
Paper Cutter 


48” Krause Power Cutter 

30” Diamond Power Cutter 

32” Diamond Power Cutter 

32” Oswego Power Cutter 

44” Sheridan New Model Power Cutter 
30” Chandler and Price Power Cutter 
14%,” Latham power stitcher 


45” Robinson rotary scoring and creasing 
machine 


Robinson 
machine 

Seybold power round cornering machine 

Curtis steel die embossing press, 2'/4 x 4/2 

24” Rosback foot power perforator 

30” Peerless rotary slot perforator 

28” Latham power perforator 

34” Perkins pinhole perforator 

33” Rotary slot hole perforator 

20 x 26 Baum Automatic Folder 

25 x 38 Cleveland Model B open or auto. 

19 x 25 Model C. Cleveland folder 

32” cardboard shear 




























































heavy duty box corner cutting 


















































Act At Once for Prompt Delivery! 





E. 27th & Payne Ave., CLEVELAND, 0. 
CHICAGO DETROIT 












36” Sheridan Power Paper Cutter 





42” Hamblet Paper Sheeter & Jogger 
30” C & P Hand Paper Cutter 
Dexter Quad 40x54 Cross Feeder 
Dexter Jobber 33x46 Cross Feeder 
Dexter Parallel 32x44 Cross Feeder 
Cleveland Cont. Feeder 32 attach. 
letterhead and 32 page attach. 


50” 


N. J. Auto Gluer & Feeder 


S&S 4-side Power Margin Gluer 
Smyth Cover Casemaker, 9x15 
24-30 Potdevin Rubber Wringers 
Seybold Power Round Corner 
Gold Stamper Table Model 
Hoole Imprinter and Numbering 


45” Smyth Power Rotary Cloth Cutter 


45” Robinson Rotary Board Cutter 
Krause Power Cardboard Beveler 


Sheridan Rounder-Backer (foot power) 


Wire Stitchers, 44”, 12”, 3%”, 1” 
Book Press, 20x32x50, with boards 
20 Perforators, Punchers, asst. dies 


Sheridan 4-rod Embosser and smasher 
Smyth Sewers, #3, 7, 10-Natl. 6 heads 


150 Pieces Misc. Ptg. Equipment 


Paasche twin table spraying booth, com- 
plete with exhaust fan, compressor, guns, 
3 marine lights, starting box, etc. Rea- 
sonable. E. Wolf & Co., Inc., 12 Vestry 
St., N. Y., N. Y. Phone: WAlker 5-6594. 


REBUILT MACHINERY CORP. 


ME 3-3515 
520 West 43rd St., N.Y.C. 


—$____ 


FOR SALE 


—.., 








1—Reinhardt Dise Ruling Machine 40" 
#5000, including 
feeder Serial #1512, excellent condition. 
Uptown Paper & Envelope Corp., 148 


wide, 


4-beam Serial 


150 E. 129th St., New York, N. Y. 








£3, £4 and $10 Smyth Book Sewers 

Smyth Casing-in Machines 

Smyth #1 Casemakers 

Smyth £2 Casemakers 

Smyth £1 Gluing Machines 

National 16” Book Sewers 

Foot Power Portland Punches 

Peerless Burton 30”, 36” and 42” 
Rotary Slot Perforators 

Reshack 36” Rotary lerforator 

Hickok Dual “L” 3 Beam 38” 
Striker Ruler 

Hickok 3 Beam 38” Striker Rulers 

Hickok 3 Beam 42” Striker Ruler 

Hickok 38” Ruler Feeders 

Fuller 38” Ruler Feeders 

Hoole Foot lower Numbering 
Machines 

Sheridan and Hickok %6—6 Rod 
Standing Presses 

Crawley Rounders and 
Standard Size 

Robinson Rotary Board Cutters 

Sanborn Rotary Board Cutters 

Standard Reutary Board Cutters 

Standard 1734” Roller Backer 

Latham Roller Backer 

Ellis Roller Backer 

Boston £2 and £3 Wire Stitchers 

Latham 28” Round Hole Power !’er- 
iorator 

Latham 28” Power Punch 

Latham 2% and 36 Wire Stitchers 

Murray Head Banding and Lining 
Machine 

Oswego Power Paper Cutter 

Oswego 26%” Lever Paper Cutter 


Backers 
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FOR SALE 
REBUIL T RULING MACHINERY 
1 Hickok 3-Beam 38” Striker Ruler 
Hickok 2-Beam 38” Striker Ruler 
1 Hickok 2-Beam 36” Striker Ruler 
1 Hickok 3-Beam Underlift 38” Striker 
Ruler 


1 Hickok 2-Beam Underlift 42” Striker 
Ruler 

1 Hickok 3-Beam Underlift 48” Striker 
Ruler 

1 Hickok 42” Ruler Feeder 


1 Hickok 38” Ruler Feeder 
All of the above machines are rebuilt 
and guaranteed 
JOHN McADAMS & SONS, INC. 
Norwalk, Conn. 
Manufacturers of Paper Ruling Ma- 
chines, Paper Feeders, Paging Machines 
and Book! inders’ ‘Tools. 
Dexter Gang Stitcher 
54” Dexter Dbl-16 Folder, Feeder 
48” Dexter Book Folder, Par. 16-32, 
Cross Feecer 
45” Brown Job—Book Folder 
Simplex Gold Stamping Press 


Rebuilt Model B Cleveland Folder 
Seybold Duplex Book-Trimmer 

44” Seybold Holyoke Auto. Cutter 
DODSON PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., 
%1 Pryor, S. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 








FOR SALE 





* OUR LOWER PRICE POLICY 


Registers with THE BOSS 


Model B Cleveland with Cleveland suction 
pile feeder * Model B Cleveland hand fed 
* 75 Brass bound boards 16x24” * No. 3 
Smyth sewing machine * Model 14 Linotype 
No. 48486 a 2 in 1 machine with 6 maga- 
zines, standard accessories * Miehle No. 4 
Unit Press with Dexter Feeder No. 12072, 
Ext. Divy., new machine warranty * Seybold 
Stamper & Embosser, 25x22” platens, Had- 
away heating units, 5 H.P. Westinghouse 
A.C. motor push-button controls, with Peer- 
less roll leaf attachment, Comparable to 
new mechanically * Miller Two-Color 4 
track press, 


% rated concerns may purchase 
subject to use and approval 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS 
A Reliable Source of Supply 


220 S. JEFFERSON STREET - CHICAGO 6 





° More OPPORTUNITIES on the following page ® 





GUARANTEED REBUILT EQUIPMENT 


Case Makers 
Folders & Feeders 


Dexter 34 x 34, 5-fold Jobber & Auto. Gang Stitchers 
Cireular Folder with Pasters 3-—-#6 Standing Presses 


Dexter 4-fold 26x40, late & Cross Feeders Seybold Embosser, 4-rod dbl. 
style 2—19x25 Baum Oscillating Pile toggle 
#3 Smyth Sewers Feeders 12x18 Standard Press 


STOLP-GORE CO. 


710 W. jackson Blivd., Chicago 6 


SERVICING PRINTERS & BOOKBINDERS for 22 years 








PRESSROOM 


2—4/0 Miehles, with Upham color at- 

tach.. Cross Feeders and C.E.D.'s 
1—2/0 Miehle and Extension Delivery 
1—8x12 N.S. C. & P. Press 


1—Chapman Elec. Neutralizer System 


BINDERY 


1—Modei 25 Sheridan Auto. Casemak- 
er; Maximum size 16 x 25, Minimum 
size 6 x 9; Speed 25 to 40 cases 


per minute 


1—17” Sheridan Automatic Casemaker 
#36, with Automatic Feed, Electric 
Heated Glue Box, and Motor 


1—#1 Smyth Casemaker 


1—18 Box 9x12 Standard Juengst Gath- 
ering. Stitching & Covering Machine. 


1—Crawley Power Rounding and Back- 
ing Machine 


1—Sheridan Book Smasher 
l—Sheridan Power Embosser, 13” x 18” 












Tel.: WAlker 5-5083 


FOR SALE 


1—Sheridan Power Embosser, 16” x 18” 
1—Plate Washing Machine and Dryer 
1—Model B Cleveland Folder 


1—Model #55 Baum 14 x 19 Folder, 
with Aldrich Suction Feeder 


1—Rosback Heavy Duty Power Punch, 
with large assort. of dies. 


1—Grammes & Sons Calendar Tinning 
Machine 


1—No. 4 Smyth Sewing Machine 


1—Model 16 Boston Multiple Head 
Stitcher 


Universal Jogging Machine, 67” x 45”, 


with motor. 


COMPOSING ROOM 


1—Wesel 
Trimmer 


R. Hoe Electric Type Trimmer and Saw, 
with motor. 


1—No. 17 Vandercook Proof Press 
1—No. 26 Vandercook Proof Press 


Monorail Comb. Saw & 


The Vance R. Hood Co. 


225 Varick St., New York 14, N. Y. 


NPPURLUN 
INVESTIGATE! 


¢ 56” Dexter Double-16 Folder with 
Cross Feeder 

Model B Cleveland Folder with 
Continuous Feeder 

Model E Cleveland Folder with 
Friction Feeder 

50” Oswego Power Cutter, auto- 
matic clamp, heavy-duty type 
Model 289 Baum Folder with Ro- 
tary Air-wheel Feeder 

* Crawley Rounder and Backer— 
17. 17° 

28”, 30” Power Perforators 

30” Rosback Rotary Perforator, 
six heads 

Large stock Linotypes, Intertypes 
and Monotypes, Also Miehle Cyl- 
inder Presses. 





Complete list and details on request 


PAYNE & WALSH CORP, 


82 Beekman St. New York 7, N. Y. 
BEekman 3-1791 


Your Most Dependable Suppliers 

















For Sale... 


#189 Dexter, 30 x 44-Cross Feeder 

289 Baum Folder, automatic feeder 

45” Rosback Rotary Perforator 

1—44” Sheridan Paper Cutter 

Model “E” Cleveland Folder, suction feeder 
Krause Power Round Corner Cutter 


Northern Machine Works 


Marshall and Jefferson Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


KNIVES & CUTTING STICKS 


for all makes of paper cutters 
Use our experienced mechanical force 
to keep your machines in best work- 
ing condition. 


Chas. N. Stevens Co., Inc. 
112 W. Harrison St., Chicago 


1—Model 14 Linotype, Serial #28606 
1—Model 14 Linotype, Serial #19009 
1—Model 25 Linotype, Serial #37131 
4—Model 26 Linotypes 


1—Hamilton Cut-Cost 

working top 
65—Fonts of Linotype Mats, Late Faces 
Liners 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 
Blatchford Beds: 

39 x 524% 

4642 x 68% 

48 x 6542 


1—Blatchford Bed for Model B Kelly 
MONOTYPE EQUIPMENT 


1—Monotype Slug and Rule Caster 
31—Monotype Molds, assorted sizes 


MISCELLANEOUS 


I—Paasche Spray Gun, Single Head 


A large quantity of Steel Furniture in 
assorted sizes 


1200—Warnock Blocks, 4” x 4” 
1200—Warnock Hooks 
8 Cases Wood Type 





Cabinet with 





36 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Tel.: HArrison 7464 





















An individual wants 
to buy a 


SMALL EDITION 
BOOK BINDERY 


Ample cash to satisfy 
any reasonable deal. 
All replies confiden- 
tial. 






















Harry E. Clarke Advertising Agency 
153 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


































































GEORGE WEIGL 
GENERAL REPAIR SHOP FOR ALL 
KINDS OF BOOKBINDING MACHINERY 


also Manufacturer of Leather Edge Burnish- 
ing Machines and Round-Comer Cutters. 


134 W. 26th St., N.Y.C, CHelsea 2-7335 





Chas. A. Muller Co., Inc. 
Manufacturing end Servicing of 
BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 


INDEX CUTTERS, DEVICES, ETC. ; 
“A Nation-Wide Service” 
153 Lafayette St. New York City 














SUPPLIES WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED 


Will buy any amount of yardage of book Associated during past 20 years wit 
cloth or artificial leather, sheeting weight, large edition plant as assistant to 

in a pinseal or skiver grain, dark blue in’ manager. Capable of taking charge of 
color. Pyroxylin coated material pre- production schedule and purchasing. 
ferred, but other types of sheeting con- give excellent references in the trag& 
sidered. Arlen Associates, 115 West 27th Would consider connection in New York 


St., New York City. or Philadelphia area. Box 1220, Book. 
———— = binding & Beck Pred, 8) Union iy 


HELP WANTED Se 
—_________—__——______——_ Master binderyman desires chang 
Opening in plant in a small upstate New Equally efficient at Forwarding, Finish. 
York community for printer experienced ing and Ruling. Thoroughly familig; 
in hand composition with excellent oppor- with and capable of maintaining auto. 
tunity for advancement. Good living con- matic feeders and other modern bindery 
ditions and wages, with overtime if de- equipment. I particularly like and knoy 
sired. Box 1205, Booxsinpinc & Boox the methods of manufacturing Loose 





Propuction, 50 Union S., N. Y. 3. Leaf County Record Books and the like 
=n Have constructive ideas in this field for 
BOOKBINDERS! after the war. Age 40, draft status A-). 


ae : H and in a position to he 
Permanent positions now open in our P go anywhere, 
plant for paper rulers, cutters, forward- pees the ae nd southwest. Job must 
ers and embossers. Steady position, good permanent and in a modern vel 


wages. Henderson Trade Bindery, 2814 equipped plant. I am not a drifter, fi 


. teen years on present job. Reference 
S. Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 7, Calif. furnished on request. Box 1230, Boox- 


BINDING, 50 Union Sq., N.Y.C. 3, 


HELP WANTED 


Office Manager for Edition Bindery 
One able to take full charge with a 
knowledge of materials and estimating. 













J. KROMBERG 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


Graphic Arts Management 
Counsellors Since 1917 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
BRyant 9.1271 


Real opportunity is offered to one 
properly qualified. 


George McKibbin & Son 
87-34th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Buy thru us and Save — Sell thru us and Gain 


We Can Get You Top Dollars For Your Book- 
binding Plant If You Decide To Sell Out 


PRINTCRAFT REPRESENTATIVES 


Appraisers — Liquidators 


305 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 





REctor 2-139 
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“A go 
life-b 


"4 good book is the precious ~~ 


life-blood of a master-spirit... 74 
JOHN MILTON 4 


10,000 MILES AWAY... A SOLDIER READS AND HOPES! 


‘49, 79 
ng 

. - 68, 74 
. Cover Il 


Cover I AIA the books sent overseas, fighting men find re- Army authorities state that the importance of 


Gon laxation...a respite from the grueling business of 


war... fun and laughter... with them men can re- 
turn io peace for an instant, and hope fortomorrow! 
Naturally these vital weapons of morale deserve 
the utmost in protection. That is why more manu- 
facturers, leaders in their fields, are calling for 
GLU-W ELD adhesives to seal their waterproof paper 
liners and “Victory” board cases, used in overseas 
shipments. GLU-WELD is waterproof under sus- 
tained immersion tests, and is equally at home 
under all climatic conditions. 
_ UPACO bookbinding adhesives have been leaders 
in New England for over fifty years. A complete 
sine is available. Write us, stating your oallicams 


book shipments overseas cannot be overempha- 
sized. Get your shipment across in good condition 
...use a GLU-WELD adhesive for maximum pro- 
tection in packing! 

Write today for booklet “GW-1” which will tell 
you the full story on GLU-WELD. 


2 + 
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jnion Paste Company 
4605 HYDE PARK AVENUE 





SMALL BEGINNING for a thousand vital pz ; 


Machines of great complexity 
and precise engineering like the 
8 general types of famous Smyth 
Bookbinding machines go back 
for their origins to jigs like the 
one shown above. The success of 
the machine, no mattet how com- 
plex, depends upon the accuracy 
with which each part is made. In 
Smyth machines this is of partic- 
ular importance where inter- 
changeability of parts, always a 


SOLE SALES AGENTS 


sign of maintained high accuracy 
in manufacture, is an advantage 
binderies enjoy in any machine 


ever made by Smyth. 


But no amount of care can pro- 
duce such machines if that vital 
intangible called experience is 
lacking. That is why you will find 
men with up to 54 years of expe- 
rience working on Smyth ma- 
chines in a plant where fine indi- 


E.C.FULLER COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
28 Reade St. 


CHICAGO 
720 So. Dearborn St. 


STANDARD OF THE WOR 


vidual craftsmanship is a fan i 
tradition. 3 


Today this plant and these mem 
are engaged in direct war produ 
tion. Smyth engineering, how 
ever, is constantly preparing fo 
the time when Smyth Boo: bit 
ing Machinery will again b: 2v Y 
able to help you turn out >ettl 
work, faster, and at greate’ of 
for your bindery. ‘ 











